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'communications. 


For the- Philanthropist. 

7 between a clergyman and 
abolitionist. 

No. II. 

—When we last conversed on the 


^'?oSe?uons' , 'a&ain*st , the course pursued by abo- 
iTtfonists. I Ejected to immediate emancipation. 


emancfpation, which you attempted to answer. How 
successfully I will leave it to others to say. But 
even admitting that justice requires immediate 
emancipation, ami that it would be safe, still I ar- 
mie that the measures of the abolitionists are un¬ 
wise because they have no tendency to produce 
the end proposed, but have in fact, an opposite ten¬ 
dency to perpetuate slavery, and to make ns cha¬ 
racter still worse. Then, this being true if you 
liave but a spark of that philanthropy of which you 
boast so much, you should be persuaded to cease 
from your vain, foolish and hurtful efforts without 
delay. 


I objected 


reasons for preferring gradual 


Abolitionist-.—4 grant that if the proper tenden¬ 
cy of the means we use is the opposite of what we 
intend, we ought to cease using them. But I am 
not satisfied that such is their tendency. We en¬ 
deavor to exhrbit the evils of slavery to slavehold¬ 
ers and non-slaveholders ; we try* to speak out 
plainly on tills subject, wishing especially to con¬ 
vince ull of the ^infulness of slaveholding. We 
endeavor, too, by arguments and reference to facts, 
to prove that immediate emancipation ought to 
take place,—that justice requires it, and that it 
would best promote the interest of all concerned: 

Wc conceive it to be our privilege and duty peacea¬ 
bly to petition Congress to abolish slavery in that 
District over which it has exclusive jurisdiction. 

Now what is there in gif this which has a proper 
tendency to produce the opposite effect from that 
which we wish ? It appears to me that we might 
as well say that an exhibition of the evils of in¬ 
temperance, and a combined influence, such as has 
for some time existed in our land, against the manu¬ 
facturing, vending nud drinking of ardent spirits, 
would tend to increase and perpetuate intempe¬ 
rance. 

Clergyman. —You talk about the proper tenden¬ 
cy of your means ; but I wish to divert your at¬ 
tention lo their real tendency, or to the actual ef¬ 
fect? produced and likely to be produced. If you 
were wise you would remember that you ought to 
lake men as they are, and to (Hie the means most 
likely to operate favorably; you would even be wil¬ 
ding to learn by experience. But instead of this, abo¬ 
litionists rush ahead, notwithstanding all the evi¬ 
dence they have of the pernicious effects of their 
measures. Exeiiementhas been produced through- 
mu the Union; the whole community has been 
agitated; angry feelings have been raised to the»| 
highest pitch, especially in the slave states ; ^ most 
determined opposition is aroused against every 
tiling which has the least squinting towards aboli- 
t !° n - The agitators in Congress have some¬ 
times been fearful. 

•Abolitionist —So you think because we have 
produced excitement and agitation, angry feelings, 
t reats ’ “•c., that therefore we are wrong and ought 
° cease Deni our operations. The same argument 
oulil prove that the apostles ought to have desist- 
i rom Pleaching the gospel, because their preaeh- 
fJ „- produced agitation, tumults and riots, impris- 
‘menu, and death. The same argument would 
6 " lal Lulher an d the other reformers did 
kl[ "Z m persevering to agitate the church so ffear- 
l!> , e y did. Your argument evidently proves 
luch, and therefore is worth nothing. 

- 'gyman .—The cases are not parallel. There 
t'C, e of g° od resulting from the labors of 
•f .id 0 ! and reformers; but not so in the ease 
ite abolitionists. - . ,... 

^ra1f°i S/ "~ Then if 1 understand correctly,* 1 ® 
ev -j e lhe good resulting from any measu 
; i ( ihatT tllat , t,10se measures are proper. 


hodn "j“! we ou ght carefully to observe the effects 
1 i a . - nieans that we use; and our conduct 


l Q- JS (j- some extent be regulated by what we 
® ut I deny the correctness of the 

hiq Z* to ha VP J a | ;P n Tt is cor. 

"• is e „ u 7. 01 ra ay sometiihes result from evil, ant 
! -’lies (• :? * certain that good means may some 
do-r 01 ac complishing the good end intended 
vtnjjg one know certainly—when he is be- 
,;i 5 ,jqg ase the means for the accomplishment 
L l object, that his means will prove suc- 
!3t y to a ■ s [’ R h a knowledge were made aeces- 
M* am] gfg h ° W § real ly would it hinder enler- 


when the trial is made and has 
-■“ tvrono- l bat it is evidence the means 

l. 1 '? 'ono-ought to be relinquished. I ask 
i''d*#ee i* S . ^iui he continued before the 
n lr i i leiU . t0 prove that the means are 
''i'l wrontr • 6 Visionaries to the Society 1*1- 
Cf| nvp r< ; ° 10 persevering to use the means for 
loq,, • 1 °f die Islanders after they had la- 
l r ‘ Vai !’.' 1 deny indeed that a total 

tl orn P* ls h the object intended is evi- 
Ue me ans used were w- ^- ; - u 




to ^ to . 4,18 used were wrong, 
vj'? th e , n t „ Vluce l he Jews of their 


^i^thpentance, but without s 


-ir„ -hi np. - -- - success; 

lion ^ duty i„ i Sa ^ d‘d wrong. The stan- 
titilif' 3 f , w >il of God, and not onr no- 
*iil>’ ^hnher t hp 8ayS ,’, I* S P eak '"V words un- 
cr, j up oear.»»^p W1 ^ ^ ear or whether they 
"ionjpare not'^u’ 2 ’ 7> He sa ys, “Cryaloud 
k!:, s ' Is. gg J ^ my people their transgres- 


11,7/0 free, and f'U 0 ' 1 ?* lh ® leHin - the °P" 
V, Ia «» not wfli- bw:a hhvg 


miPB .. -of every yoke. 

,/tie by a '- hug to admit that no good has 

l.i.S ..i- 

’° ns and ton ,.P rinei pIos, hostile to our free 
7" lin ? ground 'aL to thei r subversion, have 
P utasg 0 f ’ al 'd pervading to no small ex- 


brought this fact to light, and have raised and com¬ 
bined a powerful influence to sustain the rights 
which have been, and are in so much jeopardy. 
The evils of slavery have been more fully devel¬ 
oped, and more generally made known. The duty 
and safety of immediate emancipation have been 
demonstrated to the conviction of many. A spirit 
of enquiry has been waked up, which we hope 
will result in much good. Nor is this all: some 
slaveholders—I hope many-—have been convinced 
of the sin of slavery, and tire duty of immediate 
emancipation, and some slaves have been lib- 

Clergyman .—What if a few slaveholders have | 
been convinced, and a few slaves set free ? what 
does this signify ? It is but as a drop in tKe 6'eean. 
The colnmnh effect ha's been the excitement of op¬ 
position, and to make the probability of emancipa¬ 
tion far less than it had been, or at best to put fur¬ 
ther off the time. Men are not to be driven to 
their duty in the manner in which abolitionists are 
attempting to do it. 

Abolitionist .—I will not undertake to say posi¬ 
tively that the naeasuresof abolitionists will besne- 
cessful in bringing slavery to a peaceful termina¬ 
tion. I sometime fear that the slaveholders, as a 
body, are so determined to close their eyes against 
the light, to resist the claims of humanity ana jus¬ 
tice, and to continue in sin, that there is great dan¬ 
ger that God will give them up to infatuattbh, and 
suffer the outpourings of his wrath. Sometimes 
when I thiqk of tile immense amount of guilt in¬ 
volved in the slavery of our country, the deter¬ 
mined spirit with which the sin is persevered in, 
and the fierce and desperate opposition that is made 
to carry proposition for the emancipation of the 
slaves, 1 cannot but fear that nothing will bring 
slavery to a termination but some fearful judgment 
of God. But I believe it is wrong to indulge these 
feelings ; at least it is wrong for its to actas if there 
were no hope. So long as God exercises forbear¬ 
ance and long-suffering, we should hope ; and 
ought diligently to use all proper means to bring 
those who have done wrong to repentance: we 
should strive to bring to a happy end this dreadful 
evil which curses our land, and thus avert the hor¬ 
rors which will result from a continuance of this 
system of oppression. 

I would ask, if means are used, what others can 
be adopted more unexceptionable and more likely 
to-be successful than those used by the abolitionists? 

Clergyman. —Why, to be sure, milder measures 
should be resorted to—kind words and affectionate 
persuasion. Your harsh measures have been tried 
long enough to shew that they will not do. It is 
time to try some other plan. You should convince 
the slaveholders that you realty desire their wel¬ 
fare; that you are disposed to pity, rather than 
severely censure them, and that you consider the 
existence of slavery among them as their mis¬ 
fortune, rather than their crime. 

Abolitionist.-r-\ have no disposition to justify 
rashness, or unnecessary harshness of language or 
manner. Bull can assure you, that if ever there 
|was a case which required plain dealing, thi: 
one. Your soft words and affectionate persuasion 
will be found to be utterly impotent. This kind 
of treatment has already been tried, and long tried. 
For more than fifty years the evils of slavery have 
been talked of, and those very mild measures used 
to bring it to an end ; but without producing ayy 
salutary effect, that we can discover, upon those 
states where slavery now exists. All the while I 
the thing has been getting worse and worse, 
and the difficulty of remedying it, greater and 
greater. It is now manifest that a very gentle and 
mild treatment will pot do; the disease is 
which requires strict examination, thorough pro¬ 
bing, and active remedies. When we eonsider the 
vast amount of interest, of prejudice, and of the gra¬ 
tification of pride and other passions which is 
volved in the slavery of our land, and when 
consider the deep depravity of the human heart, 
we must she that it is unreasonable to expect any 
means to be devised by which this evil can be 
brought lo an end without first producing excite¬ 
ment, angry feelings and great commotion. Sq 
long as you dwell upon the misfortunes of the slave¬ 
holders, and keep out of view their duty, or hint 
at it very obscurely, they will thank you, and will 
be pleased to have your sympathy, while they eling 
tenaciously to what you call a misfortune; and for 
sake of effect they will sometimes call it 
There is no stronger evidence of the inefficiency 
of means to produce a reformation of any kind, 
than the fact that they are regarded with indiffer¬ 
ence by those by those upon whom they were in¬ 
tended to operate. It is even more hopeful to see 
them at first-arouse some of the bad passions of the- 
human heart. If the means are used for the 
version of the sinner, so long as he remains indif¬ 
ferent and unconcerned, it is evident that the means 


February, 1793, providing, that persons escaping 
from the service of their masters in one state, and 
being found in another state, shall be arresied and 
delivered to the claimant was unconstitutional; and 
in violation of the reserved rights and sovereignty- 
of the states. That Ohio nor no other state, was 
bound by the operation or force of any foreign 
law, to deliver up any runaway slave or person es¬ 
caping from the service of their master; that the 
states were under a moral constitutional obligation 
to do so, but that they were themselves judges 
when and how, they would exercise the power. 
That if the state should be of opinion that the ex¬ 
ercise of the power would lend to the destruction 
of its independence and sovereignty, of to the dis¬ 
turbance of the public peace, or in fact to the de- 
determent of the general welfare, each state had 
the right, and it would be its duty to Tefuse such 
delivery. That it ought to be remembered that 
the slave states claimed the slave as a sheer article 
of property ; that we did not permit an article of 
property, say a horse or an ox, to be taken from 
our stale but in pursuance of onr own laws, much 
less ought we to permit a man to lie taken, whom 
we acknowledge in our own constitution to be born 
free and independent. That as a sovereign state, 
we unquestionably had power to provide bylaw 
the mode and manner of determining a Claim to 
any article of property before such article could be 
removed from our state, and the reason was much 
stronger that a person whom we can only know 
a freeman, until the contrary is shewn, should be 
protected by our laws, and that shewing must be 
in pursuance of and in conformity thereto. That 
our state ought to provide by law for the reclama¬ 
tion and delivery of runaway slaves I admitted, 
and we ought to require from the claimant a strict 
compliance with such laws, I insisted. I remark¬ 
ed that the principles I had. advanced might by 
many be considered new and dangerous, but with 
what reflection I had been able to besto- 
subject, my mind was strongly impre 
their truth; however I might still be in error, and 
would be extremely glad to meet any gentleman in 
a- public discussion on this point who thought me 
so; that truth, and the safety and peace of the 
country alone was my object. 
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reached him; but when 

plain and resist, then they have taken effect, and 
measures, | though he is as yet striving against his convictions 
and the spirit of God, still there is more hope of | 
his conversion than if he had remained indif¬ 
ferent. 

There is nothing more evident than that the mea- 
ures of the abolitionists have taken effect at the 
South: antfalthough the effect has hitherto been 
far from what we have desired, yet it is just such 
as vvillbe produced in the first place, by any law¬ 
ful means which will finally be effectual, unless 
there should be some extraordinary interposition of | 
Providence. 

The agitations in Congress and the excitement 
,, uuu _ throughout the South on account of the movements 

7*u m! e ®orts to do°good'" U But I suISe'vour I of lhe abolitionists, prove that many of the slave- 
^. tl ]L mUSl be -when the' trial Jmadc and^has holders ale a ^id that abolitionists will gain their 
object. They fear that the consciences of others 
will become so disturbed as not to allow them to 
on in the practice of oppression. 

W. A. 


For the Philanthropist. 

DUTIES OF THE STATES IN RELATION TO 
FUGITIVES FROM LABOR. 

ailey:—I n the Philanthropist of tlje 14th, 
you have gh 


lo the public a statement of 
you call “ Another Court House Meeting,” in 
which you suggest that “ 1 advanced the idea, that 
Ohio, under the Federal Constitution, was not 
bound to deliver up runaway slaves.” This, though 
correct in the main, does not so fully expiess what 
I said on that point as I could wish ; I remarked 
that the states as parlies to the federal compact were 
themselves judges of the time and manner for the 
performance oi those duties which that contraetre- 
quired of each, for carrying on its operations. 
That the states respectively had reserved to them¬ 
selves tile power to protect, and.also prevent the 
abduction of any person within their jurisdiction, 
and from being transported out of the state, with- 
the assent of such “ State in pursuance of her 


I am solicitous to understand the nature and pow¬ 
er of slavery in our country, and will add at this 
time one or two suggestions by way of inquiry, 
which I hope some gentleman will explain. I un¬ 
derstand the slaveholders to say and insist, that the 
United States government has no power whatever 
over their slaves; that slavery is a peculiar institu¬ 
tion of their stales. The question then is, can a 
: commit treason against the United States ? 
m he be guilty of counterfeiting the current 
of the United States, or any other crime 
against the General Government? If so. Con¬ 
gress can provide for his punishment, and thus 
terfere with the System hf slavery in the states,and 
with the right of the master to his slave. Another 
-question isy can Ctohgress provide by law in 
possible: case for the enlistment of slaves into the 
service of the United Stales? It seems tome 
that if slaves are subject to the power of Congress 
• in any of the foregoing eases, it must follow as : 
necessary consequence that Cbngress have power 
over the whole slave system as it exists in the Uni¬ 
ted States. Will you be so good as to obtain an 
answer from some gentleman in whose candor and 
legal attainments you have confidence, to the fore¬ 
going interrogatories, as I shall be absent from the 
’city for some two or three weeks and shall not have 
an opportunity to do so before I return. 

Yours with respect, 

THOS. MORRIS. 


For the Philanthropist. 

THE FREE STATES HAVE NOTHING TO DO 
WITH SLAVERY. 


c ommunity. Our measures have own laws,” That the law of Congressof the 12th 


Mr. Editor, 

In “the- Madison Whig Advocate” a paper prin¬ 
ted at Canton, in the Stale of Mississippi of the date 
of April the 18th, the prese#t year there are about 
three, hundred and forty human beings advertised 
for sale at public vandue in persuance of law, the 
sales are to be made by the Marshal of the State, 
Sheriffs Administrators, &e. Someofthese beings 
are called negroes some slaves, some are mentioned 
s a woman and child, and some are called men; one 
little girl five years old called ‘Puss,’ another a 
child of six mouths old, these persons are to be 
sold lo any other person who may think proper to 
purchase, and are liable.to be taken to any place, 
used for any purpose to which a human being 
i be subjected. It is impossible that any one 
friendly to the principles of free government, and 
ipable of feeling any portion of that sensibility 
which belongs to our nature, can read these lists 
of human sales, without feeling mortified and hum- 
the defep stain such publications must pin 
upon the character of our country. And as if in 
mockery of common sympathy, and co.mmon fee¬ 
ling, these humans are to be sold as a part and par¬ 
cel of property consisting of horses, inutes, oxen, 
cows, hogs, stocks of fodder, wagons,-household 
furniture and kitchen lumber. Will any man pre¬ 
tend to say that the American character is not ibju- 
reil both at home snd abroad by such scenes so re¬ 
volting to justice and common humanity as are au¬ 
thorized by their laws, and the power in the slave 
states of our confederacy. Let any gentleman of 
a free state, indeed of any of the states fancy hi 
self in a foreign country, a civilized and Christian 
country, amongst the most refined, or indeed any 
portion of their citizens, and see such a paper 
the one mentioned above exhibited and read, wou 
lie boast of such practice as a peculiar institution 
of his country, and as one ofthe evidences of that 
liberty which his Government declares is the com¬ 
mon birth right of all men! or would he not feel 
confounded, ashamed, and humiliated; and if asked 
xplanation would he not endeavor to find ex- 
s instead of justification for such an act? Ii 
ipossible to avoid the correct answer in this 
Is not our condition then a wretched one, 
t onr honor, as well as feelings deeply com- 
ptomited by the existence of slavery in our sister 
States. Precisely as much so. as a family of indi¬ 
vidual sisters would be when the character, of some 
of them was snllipd by acts of lewdness or 
gross immorality, not the guilty. alone but the 
whole family would be sufferers; such are the ef¬ 
fects of the slave laws, slaveholding, slave breeding, 
and slaves*!ling in qur coiiulry. Tl e guilt'and the 
shame are far more extensive, it is not partial and 
individual attached to one or more-slates it is com¬ 
mon and universal. Hence the free states have 
nothing to do with slavery. 


With regard to “runaway slaves,” *God says, 
‘hidethe outcasts—bewray not him that wandereth. 
Let my outcasts dwell with thee. Be thou a co¬ 
vert to them from the face of the earth.” 


For the Philanthropist. 

LETTERS ON SLAVERY. 

To J. L. II ilson, D. D. 

BV JOHN RANKIN-LETTER 1. 

Eev. Sir :—By Statements made through the 
Philanthropist it appears that yon have recently 
delivered two discourses to prove by the Bible the 
lawfulness of slavery. This to me is matter of I 
psurprise,. and regret. 

Ills matter of surprise because contrary 
former professions. Some years since, 
own house, you informed me that the criticism of I 
Mr. Crothers on 1, Tim. vi. 1,2, was the first 
thing that fully convinced you that the Bible did 
not sanction slavery’. And now this same passage 
you bring forward to prove the lawfulness of slave¬ 
holding !! 

During a meeting of the Cincinnati Presbytery 
at Felicity you staled to me that you were an Ab¬ 
olitionist, that you had been convinced by reading 
Jays Enquiry, and, that there was piety and talent 
enough enlisted in the anti-slaverv cause to carry 
it and we must not let it go back. 

Since that period I heard you state, before 
own congregation, that you were not an Abolition¬ 
ist, but an Emancipationist; which I considered 
but a more popular way of saying, I am an Aboli¬ 
tionist. Every one knows that lb emancipate the 
slave would be the same thing as to abolish slavery. 

It is the very thing for which Abolitionists are con¬ 
tending. 

And now after these grave declarations you rise 
up, and with Bible in hand, teach that slavery is 
in itself lawful. This argues a surprising versatil¬ 
ity of mind on a subject of so vast importance as 
that of enslaving immortal beings. And it is a ver- 
sality for the worse, and not for the better. 'Chan¬ 
ges for the better are desirable and truly laudable. 
But alas ! your changes of late seem to be all for 
the worse! It is deeply to be regreted that a man 
venerable for age and talents, a minister of the 
compassionate Savior!-—One professing more than 
ordinary zeal for truih and the purity of the church, 
should profane the sacred desk, and desecrate the 
holy sabbath, add prevent the inspired .scriptures 
to support a doctrine, which more than all other 
heresies has corrupted the church and nation, one 
which in this country, according lo the statements 
of Mr. Cjjay, has vested twelve hundred millions of | 
dollars in the flesh and blood and souls of human 
beings! One that has caused our land to flow 
ith the tears and blood of helpless innocence! 
One that every hour causes the shrieks, and- cries, 
and groans of millions to ascend to heaven ! One 
that binds three millions of men women and chil¬ 
dren in iron bondage more cruel than that which I 
disgraced the character of ancient Egypt, and one 
that shuts out from millions lhe very light of life 
opens to them every fountain of obstructive vice 
and consigns them to the gulfofendless perdition 
The doctrine that tile Bible justifies slavery has, ii 
every age of this nation, been the corner stone of 
slavery. Upon this has been a. system of. oppres¬ 
sion, stronger than ever existed in any other nation. 
Twenty-six powerful states have entered j 
emn Segue to sustain the master in the possession 
of his slave! On the j»ile.of the oppressor there 
is power, and .the strongest power on earth ! 

Was it necessary for Dr. Wilson to thro] 
gainst the poor down-trodden and heart broken 
slave the weiglivofhis talent and influence ? W 
it necessary ou.lhe border of a slave state for you! 
to teach your, people that there is no sin in holding 
slaves? Was there danger that too few of your 
people would become slaveholders? Was it ne¬ 
cessary to enjoin it upon them to seize the miser¬ 
able wretch, laceraled with whfps, naked, panting 
|fith hunger, and making his escape from bondage 
; every hazard, and deliver him back to his mas¬ 
ter to endure sufferings still, more terrible ? Such. 

some of the miserable creatures that escape 
from their masters. Their backs are literally raw 
ith scourging, they are almost naked, they travel 
whole days and nights without food, because afraid 
tobeseeii, believing {that white people h 

passion ! A large proportion of slaves that 
away do jt because driven to desperation. 
Their condition is miserable beyond endurance ! 
Now would you yourself seize, and deliver up such 
miserable creatures to tortures still more dreadful ? 

If I thought you would do such a thing, I would ab¬ 
hor you more than the vilest turk that ever disgra¬ 
ced human nature. I verily believe that you have 
bound uponyour people a burden that you would 
not dare to touch with your little finger! If I 
mistaken I desire you to tell me so, come out, and 
tell th; world that you, a minister of Jesus Christ 
would seize and deliver up an escaping slave !! ! 

do not belive there is a man in Ohio bad enough to 
do such a thing unless bribed with money. I ap¬ 
peal to facts. Who, but the vilest of men are slave 
catchers in Ohio ? Aud has it not become neces¬ 
sary to bribers veu the consciences of these by giv¬ 
ing the enormous sum of three hundred dollars for 
catching a single slave!! Doubtless could the 
hapless slave give half the sum he might pass safe- 
lay from sudf hands tq Canada. And there is rea¬ 
son to believe that some of the slave catchers in O- 
hio are such accomplices in Kentucky, who send 
slaves tojhem and share the reward of taking them 
up! I am induced to believe that this is one of the 
secrets in relation to^o many slaves running away, 
as well as that of hard treatment. The poor igno¬ 
rant slaves sometimes miss their directions and es¬ 
cape to Canada, and the enlieer and catcher, are 
both disappointed in their expectations of reward. 

I will appeal to slaveholders themselves whether 
they know of any eases in which slaves have been 
captured in Ohio as a matter of benevolence! And 
whether they have not uniformly had to give high 
rewardsJor the capture of runaway slaves? And 
will ask such of them as possess honorable feelings 
whether they would venture to ask a decent i 

> to catch escaping slaves? Iam persuaded 
that no decent slaveholder would offer such ah in¬ 
sult to a decent man in Ohio. I think I may saffe- 
ly say catching escaping slaves is a work never 
done for conscience sake. 

I will again ask your attention to the subject. 

- Yours, • 

JOHN RANKIN. 


CRUELTY". 

We promised to insert in this number an extract 
from Mr. Weld’s new book, on the Physical Con¬ 
dition of slaves. It was forwarded’to us by a friend 
in New York. Speaking of the brutalizing effect 
of despotic power over the heart of man, he say 
“Bnt we need not multiply proofs to establish 
our position: it is sustained by the concurrent testi¬ 
mony of sages, philosophers, poets, statesmen, and 
moralists, in every period of the world: and 
can marvel that those in all ages who have wisely 
pondered men and things, shonldffie unanimous in 
such testimony, when lhe history of arbitrary pow- 
i I from the beginning of time. 


has corhe down r _ - -_. _ _ 

straggling through heaps of slain, and trailinglii 
parchments in blood. 

Time wonld fail to begin with the first despot 
and track down the carnage step by step. All na¬ 
tions, all ages, all climes crowd forward as witnes-. 
ses, with their scars, and wounds, and dying ago¬ 
nies. 

But to survey a multitude bewilders: let us look 
at a single nation. We instance Rome; both be¬ 
cause its history is more generally known, and be¬ 
cause it furnishes a larger proportion of instances, 
in which arbitrary power was exercised with Com¬ 
parative mildness, that any other nation ancient or 


modern. And yet, herwl.ole existence was-a tra- ,| e disputes which had long distracted the church 
gedy, every actor was an executioner, lhe curtain appeared in the assembly with admirable modes v 

r °K- TnL of Ibe sTen "T TJ T ^ i, "‘ l lempCr ’ moi| era,ed the heats of ,he contend^ 
only shltUL&g of lhe scenes was from blood to blood, parties, implored then, lo exercise mutual forbean 
The whole world stpod aghast, as under sentence ance, and exhorted them lo love unfeigned to for- 
of death, awaiting execution and all nations and give one onother, as they hoped to be forffiven bv 
tongues were driven, with her own citizens, as I nhrUi AVh„_ i,i __ -. , *r .. y 


eulogy of him , s , n the mouth of every schoo 
boy—‘ Like good Aurelius, let him reign;’ and yej 
‘ good Aurelius,’ lifted the flood gates of thi 
fourth, and one of the most terrible persecution! 
against Christians that ever raged. He sent or 
ders into different parts of his empire, to have thi 
Christians murdered who would not deny Christ 
The blameless Polycarp, trembling under tin 
weight of a hundred years, was dragged to thi 
stake and burned to ashes. Pothinus, “Bishop o 
Lyons, at lhe age of ninety, was drageed throng! 
the streets, beaten, stoned, trampled upon by thi 
soldiers, and left to perish. Tender virgins wen 
put into nets, and thrown to infuriated wild hulls; 
others were fastened in red hot iron chairs ; and 
venerable matrons were thrown lobe devoured b» 

dogs. 

Constantine the Great has been the admiralion 
of Christendom for his virtues. The early Chris¬ 
tian writers adorn his justice, benevolence and pie¬ 
ty with the most exalted eulogy. He was bapti¬ 
zed, and admitted to the Christian church. He 
abrogated Paganism, and made Christianity the re¬ 
ligion of his empire; he attended the councils ol 
the early fathers of the church, consulted with the 
bishops, and devoted himself with the most untir¬ 
ing zeal to the propagation of Christianity, and to 
the promotion of peace and hove among iis pro¬ 
fessors ; he convened the Cooneil of Nice, to si * 


iheep to the slaughter. Ol her seven kini 
hundreds of consuls, tribunes decemvirs, and dicta¬ 
tors, and her fifty emperors, there is hardly one 
whose name lias come down lo us unstained -by 
horrible abuses of power, and notwithstanding we 
mere shreds of the history of many of them 
owing to their antiquity, or to the perturbed times 
in which they lived; and these shreds gathered 
from the records of their own partial countrymen, 
ho wrote and snag their praises. What does this 
prove ? Not that the Romans were worse than oth¬ 
er men, nor that their rulers were worse than oth¬ 
er Romans, for history does not furnish nobler 
dels of natural character than many of these same 
rulers, when first invested with arbitrary potver. 
Neither was it mainly because the martial enter¬ 


prise of the earlier Romans and lhe gross sensuali¬ 


ty of the later, hardened their hearts to human 
fering. In both periods of Roman history, and in 
both these classes, we find those, the keen sympa¬ 
thies, generosity, and benevolence of whose gener¬ 
al character embalmed their names in the grateful 
memories of multitudes. They were human be¬ 
ings, and possessed power without restraint—ibis 
unravels the mystery. 

Pliny .the younger, who was proconsul under 
Trajan, may well be mentioned in connection with 
the emperor, as a striking illustration of the truth, 
that goodness and amiableness towards one class of 
men is often turned into cruelty towards another. 
History can hardly show a more gentle and lovely 
character than Pliny. While pleading at the bar, 
he always sought out the grievances of the poorest 
and most despised persons, entered into their 
wrongs with his whole soul, aud never took a fee. 
Who can read his admirable toilers without being 
touched by their tenderness and warmed by their 
benignity and philanthropy: and yet, this tender¬ 
hearted Pliny coolly plied withexcrucialing torture 
ipritless females, who had served as deacon¬ 
esses in the Christian church, hoping to extort from 
them matter of accusation against the Christains. 
He commanded Christians to abjure their faith, in- 


Christ. Who would not think it uncharitable to 
accuse such a man of barbarity in the exercise of 
power ?—and yet he drove Arius and his asso¬ 
ciates into banishment, for opinion’s fflke, denoun¬ 
ced death against all with whom his books should 
afterwards be found, and prohibited, on pain of 
death, the exercise, however peaceably, of the 
functions of any other religion than Christiani¬ 
ty. In a fit of jealousy and rage, he ordered bis 
innocent son, Crispus, to execution, wiihout grant¬ 
ing him a hearing; and upon finding him inno¬ 
cent, killed his own wife, who had 1 falselv accused 
him. 


To the preceding may be added Theodocius the 
Great, the last Roman emperor before the division 
of the empire. He was a member of *ihe Chris¬ 
tian Church, and in his zeal against paganism, and 
what lie deemed heresy, surpassed all who were 
before him. The Christian writers of his time 
speak of him as a most illustrious model of justice, 
generosity, magnanimity, benevolence, and every 
virtue. And vet Tliedtlusius denounced capital 
punishments against those who held ‘ heretical’ 
opinions, and commanded intermarriage between 
cousins to be punished by burning the parties 
alive. On hearing that the people of Antioeli had 
demolished the statues set up in that city, in honor 
*if himself, and had threatened the governor, he 
flew into a transport of fury, ordered the city to be 
laid in ashes, ami all lhe inhabitants to be slaugh¬ 
tered; and upon hearing of a resistance to his au¬ 
thority in Thessalonica, in which one of his lieu¬ 
tenants was killed, he instantly ordered a general' 
massacre of the inhabitants ; and in obedience to 
his command,- seven thousand r 
children were butchered i 


hours 


i womeiT and 
the space of three 


The foregoing are a few of many instances in 
lhe history ol Rome, and of a couniless multitude “ 
in the history of the world, illustrating the truth, 
that the lodgement of arbitrary power, in the best 
human hands, is always a fearfully perilous expe¬ 
riment ; that the mildest tempers", the most hu¬ 
mane and benevolent dispositions, the most blame- 


voke the gods, pour out libations lo the statues of less and conscientious previous life, with the most 
the emperor, bum incense to idols, and curse Christ, rigorous habits of justice, are no securii v that in 

If they refused, he ordered them to execution. ' -* • -■ ’ 

Who has not heard of the Emperor 'Uitm 


If the Constitution of the United Stales author¬ 
ized slavery, throughout the whole land, that 
wonld be no reason why we might not talk about 
it, and recommend- that it should be done away.— 
Proof, Congress once saw proper to authorize the 
establishment of a National Bank by law; it was 
violation of the Constitution or law, to talk 
about the Bank and use the means to put it down. 

There is encouragement when the Devil is 
thrown'into consternation by a “little band of fan- 


belovcd for his tnild virtues and compassionate 
gat'd for the suffering, that lie was named. “The 
iDelight of Mankind,” so tender of the lives of his 
subjects that he took the office ofhigh priest, that 
his hands might never be defiled with blood; and 
[was heard to declare, with tears, that he had rather 
[die than put another lodeath. So intent upon 
king others happy, that when once about to retire 
to sleep, aud not being able to recall any particn- 
|lar act of beneficeuce performed during the dffy, he I 
[cried out in anguish, “Alas ! I have lost a day !’| 
j Aud, finally, whom the learned Kennett, in his Ro-| 
man Antiquities, characterizes as “the onfy prince! 
l the world that Jjas the character of never doing | 
mean action." Yet, witnessing the mortal com¬ 
bats of the captives taken in war, killing each oth¬ 
er in the amphitheatre, amidst the acclamations of J 
the populace, was a favorite amusement with Titus. 
At one time he exhibited shows of gladiators, 
hich lasted one hundred days, during which the 
_.uphilheatre was flooded with human blood. At 
another of his public exhibitions he caused five 
thousand wild beasts to be baited in the amphithe¬ 
atre. During the seige of Jerusalem, he set am¬ 
bushes to seize the famishing Jews, who stole out 
of the city by night to glean food in the valleys: 
these he would first dreadfully scourge then torjnejit 
them with all conceivable tortures, and, at last, 
•crucify them before the wall of the city. Accor¬ 
ding to Josephus, not less than five hundred a day 
were thus tormented.And when many of the Jews, 
frantic with famine, ddserted to the Romans, Titus 
cut off their hands and drove them back. After 
the destruction of Jerusalem, he dragged to Rome 
one hundred thousand captives, sold thenf as slaves 
and scattered theta through every province of (he 
empire- 

Thc kindness, condecension, and forbearance of 
Adrian were proverbal; he was one of the most el¬ 
oquent orators oflus age; and when pleading the 
cause ofinjured innocence, would melt and over¬ 
whelm the auditors by the pathos of his appeals. 

It was his constant maxim, that he was an Emperor 
not for his own good, but for the benefit of his fel¬ 
low creatures. He stooped towelieve the wants of 
the meanest of his subjects, and would peril his 
life by visiting them when sick of infectious dis¬ 
eases; he prohibited, by law, masters from killing 
their slaves, gave to slaves legal trial, and exempt¬ 
ed them from torture, yet towards certain individu¬ 
als and classes, he showed himself a monster of ] 
cruelty. He prided himself on his knowledge of 
architecture, and ordered to execution the most cel¬ 
ebrated architect of Rome, because he had critici¬ 
sed one of the Emperor’s designs. He banished 
all the Jews from theirnative land, and drove them- 
to the ends of the earth; and unloosed the blood¬ 
hounds of persecution lo rend in pieces his Cbris- 
lian subjects. 

The gentleness and benignity of the Emperor 
Aurelius” have been celebrated in story and song ; 
history saj’s of him, ‘ Nothing- could quench his 
desire of being a blessing to mankind and. Pope’s 


_ , ... 

a moment of temptation, the possessors of such 
power will not make their subjects their victims ; 
illustrating also the truth, that, while meu may ex¬ 
hibit nothing but honor, honesty, mildness justice, 
and generosity, iu their intercourse with those of 
their own gride, or language, or nation, or hue, they 
may practice towards others, for whom they have 
contempt and aversion, the most revolting mean¬ 
ness, perpetrate robbery unceasingly, and iuflict 
the severest privations, and the most barbarous 
cruelties. But this is not all: history is full of ex¬ 
amples, showing not only the effects of arbitrary 
power on its victlgis, but its terrible reaction on 
those who exercise it, blunting their sympathies, 
and hardening to adamant their hearts toward them 
at least, if not toward the human race generally. 
This is shown in Uie fact, that almost every tyrant 
in the history of the world, has entered upon the 
exercise of absolute power with comparative mode¬ 
ration; multitudes of them with marked forbear¬ 
ance and mildness, and 
nal condescensio 


a few with the mostsig- 
■ magnanimity, gentleness and 
I compassion. Among these last are included those 
who afterwards became the.bloodiesl monsters that 
ever cursed the earth. Of'the Roman Emperors, 
almost every ,one of whom perpetrated the most 
^barbarous atrocities, Vitellius seems to have been 
the only one .who cruelly exercised his power from 
the outset. Most of the other emperors, sprung 
up into fiends in the hot-bed of arbitrary power. 
If they had not been plied with its fiery stimulants, 
hut had lived under the legal restraints of other 
men, instead of going to the grave under the curses 
of their generation H multitudes migh't have called 
them blessed. 

The moderation which has generally distinguish¬ 
ed absolute monarehs at the commencement of 
their reigns, was doubtless in some cases assumed 
from policy ; in the greater number, however, as 
is manifest from their history, it has been the natu¬ 
ral workings of minds held in check by previous 
associations, and not yet hardened into habits of 
cruelty, by being accustomed to the exercise of 
power without restraint. But as those associations 
have weakened, and the wielding of uncontrolled 
sway has become a habit, like other evil doers, 
they have, in the expressive language of Scrip¬ 
ture, * waxed worse and worse.’ 

For eighteen hundred years an involuntary shud¬ 
der has run over the human race, at the mention of 
name of Nero; yet, at the commencement of 
reign, he burst into tears when called upon to 
sign the death warrant of a criminal, and exefaim- 
‘ Oh, that I had never learned to write !’ His 
ildness and magnanimity won the affections of 
his subjects: and it was not until the poisonof ab¬ 
solute power had worked within his nature for 
that it swelled him into a monster. 


Slaveholders have as far as possible dosed eve¬ 
ry avenue, bv which light might enter the minds of 
the slave. If they could entirely extinguish the 
light, their work would be complete r and then-j 
they would make their ignorance end degradatio: 
excuse for keeping them- in. sla 
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CINCINNATI: 

Tuesday Morning, May *8, 1830. 


|CP We were greatly disappointed 
mg in the Emancipator of the 16th, the minutes of 
the proceedings of the American anti-slavery so¬ 
ciety. Of course, we can communicate to our rea¬ 
ders nothing further respecting the annual meeting, 
tt number, howevei 1 , will contain 


I Our IV 


port of the proceedings of the society, and on or¬ 
ders of the Parent Committee; unless we should 
again be disappointed. 


|C7* Last Wednesday the editor set out for Put- 
tam, to attend the Anniversary of the State society. 
He will not return until next week, aud conse- 

I quently no paper will be issued till week after 
next. 


gCJ= Mr. Shinn’s Communication .—If we! 

I time, we should make some comments 
Shinn’s Communication, but we have not. 


had 


/or the Philanthropist. 

VINDEX, No. L 

HOBSON’S CHOICE. 

Dr. Bailey:— I send you an article which I 
found in a late number of the Natchez Courier. 

It is worth examining. It sets forth the condition, 
the sole condition, on which the freemen of the 
North are to be allowed any influence in the Na¬ 
tional administration—and that is that the power 
of the nation shall be given into the keeping of] 
the slaveholders—and if they have any sops to spare 
from their “noble selves,” they shall be generously 
thrown to their northern adherents. Who 
doubt that this proposal will be joyfully and 
versally acceded to? Will it not immortalize any 
me to receive a boon from such “ a hi 
Senator Preston, if he had not kept bad compa¬ 
ny, would probably have been a very estimable 
man. But it was long ago said that evil communica¬ 
tions corrupt good manners. Who can long be con¬ 
versant with a system which treads under foot the 
laboring classes of the community—severs every 
tie by which God has joined together—encoura¬ 
ges insolence, idleness and vice—and remain un- i 
contaminated. I speak not of Mr. Preston as a 
vicious man; I never heard, and do not insinuate, 
any such thing. But he is strongly infested with 
that moral blight on the mind and intellect which 
leads men to call evil good, and good evil— 
oput darkness Tor light, and light for darkness 
I to call right wrong, and wrong right. 

Senator Preston is the man who threatened, on 

I the floor of the United States Senate, that any abo¬ 
litionist coming into South Carolina, should be 
hanged, in spite of all government, that of the 
United States notexcepted. And here he stands— 
e city, in which a hall of Freedom was 

I destroyed by slave mobocracy-and is cheered, per¬ 
haps, by some of the mobbers, for lauding the 
n'who denounces and defames the advocates of 
I Human Rights. 

Mr. Preston tells us that Clay must be the ca 
| didate for the Presidency. 

i. Us— must ! given at our Court of James 
| Henry Clay must be the candidate—why? 

o “fond of the right!” 

That is, as we understand it, the right to hold 
I slaves. A pretty considerable reason. 

Henry Clay must be the Whig Candidate. 

I "Because he is so fearless in the discharge of 
dull/. He will plunge into the political gulf in 
pursuit of duly! Aye, and helms donettl-so 
he has; and we think he might very well wish 
himself back again-but it is easier to jump down 

than up. . , 

r Editor, won’t you print a new dictionary? 
I Mr Preston’s talk below, shews the need of it—lor 
Shall I help you a little ?— 


I have heard him utter, said Mr. Preston, in 
his closet, sentiments which, had they fallen from 
the lips of one of the ancients of Greece or Rome, 
would have been repeated with admiration to the 
present day. On one occasion, continued Mr. 
Preston, he” did me the honor to send for and con¬ 
sult me. It was in reference to a step be was 
about to take, arid which will, perhaps, come to 
your minds without more direct allusion. After 
stating what he proposed, I suggested whether 
there would not be danger in it—whether such a 
course would not injure his own prospects, as well 
those of the Whig party in general. His re¬ 
ply was, “ I did not send for you to ask what 
might be the effect of the proposed movement 
on my prospects, but whether it was right; I 
HADRATHER BE RIGHT THAN BE PRE¬ 
SIDENT.” 

Such sentiments as these indicate the loftiness 
of the man, and the high purposes of his soul; 
and they should call forth the admiration and con¬ 
fidence of the nation. They point to him as “the 
most worthy” to wield her destinies. I avow my¬ 
self, therefore, for Henry Clay. I will not say I 
believe the-Whigs will be defeated unless they rally 
man, in solid phalanx, around him and their 
principles. I know it, it is inevitable. But if | 
they do thus rally, their triumph is certain. May 
it be my lot to congratulate you hereafter on your 
victory, rather than condole with yon and mourn 
with the country on your defeat,” 


e but a slave-state 
nithern feelings,” 


He 


“ death to 


political purposes. 

1 '“A noble Man,”— A defender of Slavery. 

“ A noble Flag,”— The ensign of Slavery. 

«A noble Nature, "-That which upholds 
Slavery. 

Duty,”—The upholding of Slavery. 

.. r ig ht,”— Holding men in bondage, 

“ Principles,”— Slavery forev 

Abolition 1” 

And so the matter seems to have been settled 
will, mature deliberation. The speech was long 
emulated, digested, written out, canvassed. 

So Mr. Clay must be the Whig candidate. 

Henry Clay in Philadelphia. 

At the late meeting of the Democratic W lug As¬ 
souan recently held in Philadelphia, among 

dressedfiialarge assemblage 0 We copy from the 

United States Lzette the follo^ exuae^from 

with redoubled force.— butche- Courier. 

,. Mr; p t , 

him to speak, in this place 


VINDEX, No. II. 

THE MISSOURI QUESTION. 

It may sound strange to some, when we assert 
that slavery has been the rnling influence in this 
| free country—but we will vouch to sustain the pro¬ 
position. 

Whence the decree that no 
man, or “a northern man with 
should be President? 

From Slavery. 

Whence the divisions in the north through south¬ 
ern influence in the divisions of the spoils ? 

From Slavery. 

By what influence was the country drawn into 
the protecting system ? 

By the influence of Slavery. 

By what influence was that system destroyed ? 

By that of Slavery. 

What influence prevented the south-east por 
tion of the Ohio valley from being a free region ? I 
The slave interest. 

What was it that caused the struggle—“ long, 
strenuous, and fearful,” on the Missouri Ques¬ 
tion ? 

Slavery. 

And slavery triumphed—and triumphs still. It 
as sufficiently audacious in that struggle—it is 
ten-fold more so now. If liberty is worth having, 
high time every white man, north and south, 
should look well to the signs of the times. It is 
high time the history of the Missouri struggle 
should pass in review before the American people. 
Slavery triumphed in that struggle by means of the 
northern dough-faces. We had not then one dough¬ 
faced Congressman from Ohio. But limes 
altered. 

There is now one favorable omen. The slave 
party are discussing and calling for discussion. 
Let us join issue with them. “Truth is mighty 
and will prevail.” 

The following extract is from the Natchez 
Courier. It should b« studied. 

The “ Missouri struggle” was some twelve or 
fourteen years earlier than the present Anti-Slave¬ 
ry organization. Will the reader please to mark 
that the Courier speaks of fanaticism existing in 
the days of the former ? 

What tremendous invasions this slavery power 
makeson the “ King’s English !” Instance, 
“THE RIGHT OF SLAVERY!!!” 

“ The rights of the States against fanaticism.” 

I have not by me the debate on the Missouri 
question. It seems to me the Courier overrates 
the slave merits of Mr. Clay in the “ struggle.” 
His services, doubtless, were inestimable. He 
moulded the dough faces. But, mind ye, ids'com¬ 
promise was Janus faced. It was for slavery and 
against it—though in effect, vastly more for than 
against. Did Mr. Clay openly sustain slavery 
of “ the most happy and triumphant efforts of I 
his gigantic intellect ?” Let us know. 

From the JK’atchcz Courier. 
Clay—Van Buren—Abolition* 

'he following paragraph from the recent speech 
of Mr Clay in the Senate of the Uniied States, 
m *lhe subject of Abolition, is worthy of very 
ipecial observation and remark. It ■* t r ‘’ 11 “ r ,n - 


against a word we have here written, or ^against 
our answer to this last interrogatory. 

HENRY CLAY 

and 

MARTIN VAN BUREN 
were among the prominent individuals who took a 
decided stand on this question—the former in Con¬ 
gress, the latter in the New York Legislature.— 
Mr Clay in Congress sustained State Rights, 
sustained slavery and voted accordingly. His 
speech on this occasion was pronounced one of the 
most happy and triumphant efforts of his gigantic 
intellect. Mr. Van Buren at that time a State 
Senator of the New York Legislature, concurred 
in, and voted for, a resolution instructing their Se¬ 
nators and requesting their representatives in Con¬ 
gress, “ to oppose the admission as a State in the 
Union of any Territory not comprised in the ori¬ 
ginal boundary of ihe United States, without ma¬ 
king the prohibition of slavery therein an indis¬ 
pensable condition of admission.” This was 
adopted by the Senate of which Mr. Yan Buren 
was a member without a dissenting voice. Thus 
did he give his entire influence for “fanaticism,” 
■ “ Northern Influence,” and for Abolition. 

We do not slate these things as news, for they 
stand in prominent characters upon the front pages 
hr history, recorded in the archives of Govern- 

_l and are known to all men. But they are 

facts which the friends of the South should not 
be permitted to lose sight of, and which, as the 
Presidential contest approaches, are assuming ad¬ 
ditional importance to every advoeale of Southern 
policy.” 


and indolence. He would become a better, a more 
industrious man, as would also his posterity. But 
the rich can lake care of themselves. It behoves 
the common white men, the non-slaveholders, to 
throw off the shackles that bind them, and to as¬ 
sert fearlessly their own manhood. 

And this we may presume, would soon happen, 
if men of intelligence—men of standing men 
professing to be Christians—would manifest the 

spirit so finely described in the extract prefixed to 

these remarks. 

To such men therefore we call;—To 

;—TO THE RESCUE. 


Res- 

V INDEX. 


VINDEX, No. IV. 

OLD ANTI-ABOLITIONISM. 

Ill October, 1806, Mr. Mellish, from Great 
Britain, was in Charleston, S. C., and falling ' 
with a gentleman who was called Doctor, held the 
following colloquy with him. 

Doctor.— I’m afraid it’s all over with the British 


VINDEX, No. III. 

RIGHT NOBLE PREACHING. 

There is a moral courage which enables 
to triumph over foes more formidable than were 
ever marshalled by any Catsar: a scourge which 
impels him to do his duty—to hold fast his integ¬ 
rity—to maintain a conscience void of offence to¬ 
wards God and towards men —at every hazard 
and sacrifice —in deviance of the world, and 
the prince of the world. Such was the cour¬ 
age of Moses, of Joseph, of Daniel, of Aristides, 
of Phoeian, of Regulus, of Paul, of Luther, of 
Washington. Such is the courage which sustains 
every good man amidst the temptations,allurements, 
honors, conflicts, opposition, ridicule, malice, cru¬ 
elty, persecution, which beset and threaten him ai 
every stage of his progress through life. It is no< 
a noisy, obtrusive, blustering, boastful courage, 
which pushes itself into notice, when there is no | 
real danger, but which shrinks away when the 
enemy is at the door. It is calm, self-possessed, 
meek, gentle, peaceful, unostentatious, modest, re¬ 
tiring; but when the fearful hour arrives, then you 
shall behold the majesty of genuine Christian 
courage, in all her native energy and grandeur, 
breathing the spirit of angelic purity, and grasping 
victory from the fiery furnace or the lion’s den ; 
when not one of all the millions of ibis world’s 
heroes would have ventured to share her fortune. 

“ I fear God and 1 have no other fear—is the 
sublimest sentiment ever felt or uttered by mortal 
man.”— Dr. Lindsley's Bacculaurcut Address at 
Nashville, Ten., 1826 .—West. Month. Rev. v. - 
p. 52. 

The Reviewer adds : “ We have been told that 
Dr. Lindsley, (President of Cumberland College, 
Ten.) at once gives the precept and example of 
this high moral courage.” 

Dr Lindsley continues, I believe, to occupy the 
chair of the College at Nashville. It h 
tion, we should suppose, well calculated to try the 
soundness of his professions. 

“ The dark idol of slavery,” is as exacting as 
any false deity since the flood. Not only arc Ms 
chosen worshippers required to chant their Jo 
Pau ls before its consecrated altar—but all within 
its realms are required to join in the chorus. It 
not only reigns supreme—suffering “ no brother 
near the throne”—but it permits no faltering no 
lukewarmness in its dominions. 

The Press of the slaveholding states is fettered; 
it glories in its chains. The Missouri Argus not 
only declares the existence of such thraldom, but 
seems to proclaim it in triumph. 

“ Mr. Hammond” says the Argus, “ deems the 
co-operatiou of the eastern fanatics, (AWm^ 1 *) 
to be all important to the success ofWhiggery. 
He should recollect, however, that Abolition Ed¬ 
itors in slave states will not dare to » v0 ® ,he |f 
principles. It igould be instant de ath to them 


He \ 


ander Pope, a hundred or so ye 
satirical sort of a man ; and from what he says, 
and he seems to- be honest, things went on then 
.something as they do now.—Why, sir, he says 
the mass of men, especially the vulgar great, 
, 0U ght wealth and place as the only means of hap¬ 
piness ! Can it be possible that men should act 
then as they do'now ? Let us quote a little—giv¬ 
ing a little tinge of alteration, now and then, just 
suit our times. 

“ Here wisdom calls—‘ seek virtue first—be bold ! 

As gold to silver, virtue is to gold 

There London’s voice—‘Get money, money still. 

And then let virtue follow—if she will.’ 

This, this the saving doctrine, preach’d to all, 

From low St. James’s up to high St. Paul.” 


So then, Slavery ! (Mr. Paulding being j U( , 

thou art no longer “ a bitter cup,” (i t \ s * f 6 ’) 

that fills the cup with bitterness]—th ou 
art sweet. Suppose, Mr. Paulding, you try a 'f f ' 
draughts of this sweet “cup” yourself. Qh ^ 
hear him again—p. 184-5. 

“The acquisition of new The acquisition of 
deas of freedom”—“en- ideas of freedom tle ' v 
ables the freeman to be- renders the slave ^ 
come more efficient in his more miserable—i e ™° re 
of action, and to dined to useful '^7 
improve his condition by “ produces disc*”''’” 
the application of acqui- which only makes y’ 
red knowledge to his own present situation l ess , ? 
' administra- erable, while it ,]„' 


“ And say, to which shall our applause belong. 
This new Court (argon,or the good old song? 
Who counsels best?—who whispers, 'be but Greal 
With praise or infamy, leave that to fale; 

Get Place and Wealth —if possible with grace; 

Xf not—by any means get Wealth and Place.” 






empire. 

Mellish .—How so, sir ? 

Doctor .—Why it appears to me the present 
Ministry (Fox’s) will ruin the country. 

Mellish.—On the other hand, it appears to 
they are making efforts to save it. 

Doctor .—(Very dogmatically.) You don’t seem 
to understand it—they are ruining the country; 

I am sure of it; I see it very dearly. 

Mellish. _Mr. Fox’s administration is favorable 

to America. I am lately from Britain; I paid 
good deal of attention to public affairs, and was 
pretiy well acquainted with the policy of the min¬ 
istry ; so that I ought to understand the subject at 
least as well as those 3000 miles off. If you 
please, I will slate a few particulars in favor of 
that ministry. 

Doctor .—People who live here can form a much 
better judgment on it than those on the spot. But 
what do you propose to tell me ? Can you men¬ 
tion a single instance in which they have, departed- 
from the policy of Mr. Pitt? I defy you to men- 

-n a single one! 

Mellish .—They have attempted to give peace to 
their country— to restore religious freedom to the 
Roman Catholics —to conciliate foreign powers- 
but above all, to put an end to the traffic in 

HUMAN FLESH. 

Doctor .—But Mr. Pilt advocated Abolition 
well as Mr. Fox. 

Mellish .—He did so, but in a very different man¬ 
ner, and with very different effect. 

Doctor .—And l think the worse of him for so 
doing ; there, I think, “ he was an enemy to his 


Their country’s wealth our mightier misers drain. 

And cross”—[to spend their plunder—o’er] “the 
The rest’’—some farm the land sales—some the 
“Some keep” an office, “and would keep the stew 
“While, with the silent growth of ten per cent, 

In dirt and darkness, hundreds stink content. 

Of all these ways, if each pursues his own 
Satire, be kind, and let the wretch alone: 

But show me one that has it in his power 
To act consistent with himself an hour.” 

This last thrust reminds me of the consistency 
of slavery advocates in their late defences, 
you a few specimens. Can you afford to print 
them in parallel columns? They are remarkable 
not only for the color of their consistency, but the 
eagerness with which modern courtiers, Paulding, 
for instance, obeys the Court dogma of which 
Pope speaks— 

“ Get place and wealth—if possible with grace; 

If not, by any means, get wealth and place.” 

BEAUTIES OF PRO-SLAVERY CONSISTENCY, 
Dew vs. Dew, 

Professor Dew thus Professor Dew speaks 
speaks of the consequen- of the enormous error 
_ _._ thncp whn think t 


tffairs, or the administra* erable, while it does 
ion of his government, open the least p ro L ” v 
Every increase of infer- of bettering it i n 
mation,every new expan- All experience has ^ ' 
sion of mind can be rnonstrated, thus f ar if 
made subservient to the knowledge and f re e do at 
purposes of his happi- at best have only m ? 
ness. Knowledge and the blacks in the Tj ni( /j 
freedom are sources of Stales less useful and r 
happiness and prosperity spectable in their Ca i,‘ 
to the white man.” ings.” 

So it seems the real difficulty of the case is, 
black and white is white. 


black ii 


If Mr. Paulding should be unfortunately ejected 
from his present state and standing, he should be a - 
dopled as Professor of Modern Ethics in some Ca[ 
hounian University, where all sequences of 0 u r 
Declaration of Independence shall be expurg a t ecl 
and “ expunged.” 

Pope versified Donne;—here is a specimen:— 
“Hast thou, oh Sun, beheld an emptier sort 
Than such as swell this bladder of a Court? 

Now p— on those who show a Court in -wax'. 

It ought to bring all countries on their backs: 

Such painted puppets—such a varnished race 
Of hollow gew-gaws, only dress and face! 

Such wsxeh hoses! stately staring things— 

No wonder some folks how and think them kings.” 

What think you, Mr. Editor ? Are we in a fair 
way to have this picture realized among us—o r 
| not? VINDEX. 


country! 

Mellish .—I understood you approved of the 


measures of Mr. Pitt. 

Doctor .—And so I did.. 

Mellish .—Well then, in supporting abolition, 
was he the enemy of his country ? 

Doctor. —No, I don’t think so ; for 1 believe he 
was not sincere ! 

Mellish .—Not sincere! Sir, you place Mr. 
Pitt’s memory in a very extraordinary point of 
. If he was not sincere, he was a consum- 
hypocrite. If he was sincere, then accor¬ 
ding to your opinion, he was an enemy to his 
country. 

Doctor. —Aye, but there may be cases of expe¬ 
diency. 

Mellish _“ Cases of expediency!” 

simple and honorable, and requires 


“ The great evil of these slaves would rise against 
schemes remains yet to their masters.—“ The e- 
be told. They are admi- normous- error of looking 
rably calculated to excite upon every slave in the 
plots, murders and insur- slaveholding country, as 
rections ; whether gradu- actuated by the most 
al or rapid in their ope- deadly enmity to the 
rations, this is the inevit- whites, and possessing 
able tendency. In the all that reckless fiendish 
former case yon disturb temper which would lead, 
the quiet and content- him lomurderand assas- 
ment of the slave who is sinate the moment the 
left unemancipated, and opportunity occurs, 
he becomes the midnight slave generally loves the 
murderer to gain that fa- master and his family; 
talfreedom, whose bless- aye, and few indeed there 
ings he does not eompre- are, who can coldly plot 
hend! In the latter case, the murder of men, w- 
want and invidious dis- men and chiklren.”- 
tinction will prompt to South Vindicated, 
revenge !”—South Vin- 302. 
dicated, p. 245. 

So then, according to Professor Dew, Freedom 
is a tremendous provocative to blood and murder, 
while slavery is the great eherisher of love and 


The religious denominations in the slaveliolding 
- • • “ ! -| — the 


of men, 

see it gloriously floalin c 

umphant victory. ^ # nob)e man . H c him- j 
“Mr. Cla), with strong prejudices j 

self, came into the . oppose d him long 

against him. He h ^ genate he foml d 
before he knew him. , him wit h a sus- 

himself by h«’ f^j^ces had gradually giv- 
picious eye-but h PJ ^ and froln being 

“ " ,y T’z 


3 c.a. ___ full of 

telesh* bigwilh importance, and should be ex¬ 
amined carefully and without prejudice by eve- 
who loves bis country and her institu- 


a suspicious 0 PP u ‘ lo '7 -' rer 0 f the man. 
he had become an ad. we ll known—it was 

not his eloquence, th he ha(1 ren dered his 

not the great service 1 f ain iliar to all, that 

country, and NV his noble nature—bis fearless 
won him; but -‘ waS -Xenttold him was right, 
support of w ! iat a ‘ S e q Ue nces, that called forth his 
regardless of q looked danger in the 

admiration. No - ed un blenchi.ig counte- 

eye with a more dete ffl n , or lhe sustam - 

nance, whenjn ^pujmtot^ cheer- 

5J ">■ 


look into the_ g u P cona equences before him, 
>’ and Wllh which he thoughtJuTY required. 


^Hrbe next period when the subject of slavery, 
and abolition incidentally, was bought into notice 
and discussion, was that on the memorable occa- 
ifiou of the admission of the State of Missouri in¬ 
to the Union. The struggle was long, strenuous 
and fearful. It is too recent to make it necessary 
■ do more than merely advert to it, and to say, that 
hi was finally composed by one of those compro¬ 
mises characteristic of our institutions, and of| 
which the Constitution itself is the most signal in¬ 
stance.” I 

This was the third “ epoch” in the history of | 
abolition fanaticism. “ The struggle was ong, 

strenuous and fearful,” 'andthe “ was 

equally “ long, strenuous and fearful. And what 
was 7is mighty “ struggle,” and this long “ dis- 
elision” about? In what respect was it “ fear¬ 
ful,” ami why was it so “ strenuous ?” And who 
were the matter spirits In this “ memorable con¬ 
test ? Who were the principal antagonists r And 
on wlvat principles of American policy did they 
differ ? Mr. Clay says, “ It is too recent to make 
it necessary to do more than merely advert 
Perhaps it was not “ necessary” for him 

than advert to it, but it is proper for the peo¬ 
ple to do more ; it is for them to nivestig:' 
brill 0 ' up before the 
merits of the controversy 

The question discussed throughout the Union, 
which save rise to this fearful struggle was whether 
Missouri should come into the Union as a Slave 
State, or whether congress should require her 
abolish that institution as a condition to her ad¬ 
mission. This was the memorable fearful s rug- 
p-le ” Missouri contested that she had a right tc 
l place in the confederacy, and the sole power over 
the institution of slavery. And the friends of that 
SiSion anil of .1,= rfr*. •/ •<«« V J! 

with her in the contest. Congress was divided 
the opposite party assuming that “ slavery 
Ireatpolitieal evil,” that Congress had the power 
m require ihe people of Missouri losetfreetheir 
slaves or keep out of the Union, and that it 
expedient that this power should be exerted n 

1,6 Weil, we now come to our second interrogato¬ 
ry who were among the leading combatants in 
this'struggle of the right of slavery and the rights 
of the dates against fanaticism, “ ^^have’ 

ence and mock morality ?” We are happy to have 
it io one povyer to defy the world to raise a doubt 


v the full merits and de- 


To J. L. Wilson D. D. 

BY JOHN RANKIN-LETTER 11. 

Rev. Sir :—I again ask your attention to the 
ibjeet of slavery. And that there may be no 
^understanding about terms. I will state whai 
e terhi slavery must necessarily mean used i a 
this country. It is a name given to what actually 
exists in the slave states. In these states there is a. 
system established by law which we call slavery. 
Hence the meaning of the term is settled by the 
actual existence of the thing signified. It matters 
what the term slavery meant in former times, 
not what it now means as used by other nations, 
with u.s its meaning is determined by a well known 
existence of the thing it represents. 

Let us now examine the institution we call sla- 


vill. 


ents. 


states appear to have given in their allegiance 
slave power. They say, or it has been said among 
most of them, without known contradiction—that 
slavery is not a moral evil , and that it is justified 
by the Scripture. Yet slavery withholds the Bi¬ 
ble—annuls tiie marriage ordinance—denies paren¬ 
tal authority—holds men in brutal ignorance; and 
this slavery prevails around where tbej’residenl 
holds his high and important station. 
proved it ? 

American slavery holds men in a bondage—un¬ 
der a despotism—more absolute than ever before 
existed. It subjects the slave to the uncontrolled 
will of the master, save in the article of death, 
and but slightly protects him there ;—it makes him 
liable not only to sale and separation from all he 
holds dear, treating him as a thing ora beast —but 
ail the indignities which can result from uncon¬ 
trolled passion, avarice and lust. Has President 
bindsley reproved for these things? 

Where is conscience in the slaveliolding states. 

There are tnauy men there, we dare say, who 
would do right if they were not overborne over- 
whelmed—as well as confused by the false lights 
which are shed around them. If a Mow were 
there—if there were distinguished men, actuated 
by the courage aforenamed, who dared to erect 
the standard of righteousness, we need not doubt 
there would be thousands rallied to the rescue— 
and the abominations of slavery would cease. 

Time was, when we occasionally, heard a voice 
from East Tennessee, betokening that the spirit of 
freedom had not forsaken her mountains;—but 
hear it no —o— 

indeed that liberty has forsaken the de-, ilg souree 


Falsehood is base and detestable, and all I 
pedients in the world will not disguise it. 
Besides, to apply cases, of expediency to such a | 
momentous concern as the slave trade is mon¬ 
strous. The laws of morality require that we 
should do to our neighbors as we would be done 
by ; humanity enforces it—Christianity— 

“I was going to say,” continues Mr. Mellish, 
“enjoins it;” but our roads lay different and we 
parted. “ You should not have been so severe 
on the Doctor,” observed my friend. “ Who is 
he ?” said I-—l was astonished, and the reader will 
be astonished to learn that this approver of expedi¬ 
ents—“ this advocate of the slave trade ! was a 
minister of die gospel of Christ.” 

This Doctor was a Lold man in his day. Hoyv 
might lie have rejoiced could he have seen how his 
worthy successors in South Catolina, “ follow his 
footsteps ?” 

Bryan Edwards, author of a work on the West 
Indies, is said to have been “ very much of a gen¬ 
tleman”—intelligent, humane and upright.—Yet 
hear him ! He is opposed to slavery, but —just 
as its advocates oppose it now ! Hear him ! 

“ That I am no friend to slavery, in any shape, 
under any modification, I feel a conscious assu- 
bosom, yet that the slavery of 


Nortlieru Vindicator | A superior Judge of Vir- 
of Slavery. vs. ginia. 

“There is one result “ Born slaves, and fa- 
by slavery which no oth- miliarized with their con- 
er cause has hitherto dition, they have no wish 
completely effected—it to change it when left 
Sir, truth I ' las introduced a com- themselv 
plete equality among the compare 




degree ,.has existed in all ages of the world among 
the most civilized, as well as the most barbarous 
nations, no man who has consulted the record of 
history, disputes. Perhaps, like pain, poverty, 
sickness and sorrow, and all the various other ca¬ 
lamities of our condition, it may have been ori¬ 
ginally interwoven into the constitution of the 
world, for purposes inscrutable to man. Of this 
I am certain, that an immediate emancipation of j 
the slaves in’the West Indies, would involve both 
master and slave in one common destruetton. ’- 
Bryan Edward's If. \ . 2, p. 

Thus they “ wrap it up” 

“ And with necessity, 

The Tint's plea, excuse their devilish 
The following extract shows some proficiency 
in the art of boasting— 

“ A new scene opens before us. The wide and 
f t | county ll ' e “ F atfler of streams,” is 
a°[ 1 hind of f reet ^ orn • an( l that mighty river from 
3 a 3 to its mouth only sees the American 
1 — West. Mon. Mag. V. 1, p. 644— 


When they 

whites.” “ The menial the poor laboring whites 
and low offices being all in their own neighbor- 
performed by the blacks, hood, no envy is excited, 
there is at once taken a- but an opposite semi- 
way the greatest distinc- ment. The slave of 
tion and separation of a gentleman universally 
the ranks of society.”— considers himself a supe- 
South Vindicated, p. rior being to poor white 
0. folks!”—Paulding on 

Slavery, p. 205. 

Clay vs. Virginia. 

If it were possible to “The domestic rela- 
overcome the insur- tions of master and slave 
mountable obstacles that are much misunderstood 
lie in the way of imme- by many persons 
diate abolition, let us North, who regard the 
briefly contemplate some terms as synonymous 
of the consequences.— with oppressor and op- 
“ The struggle which pressed. Nothing can 
would instantaneously a- be farther from the fact.” 
rise between the two ra- “I could mention many 
in the most Southern instances of strong st¬ 
and Southwestern States, tachment on the part- of 
And w bat a dreadful the slave.”—“It became 
struggle would it not be! a question whether a 
Embittered by all the re- faithful servant, bred up 
collections of the past, with me from boyhood, 
by the unconquerable should give up his mas- 
prejudices which would ter, or his wife and 
prevail between the two children, to whom he 
races”—-“it would be a was affectionately attaeh- 
contest in which the ex- ed, and most attentive 
termination of the blacks and kind. The trial 
their ascendancy over a severe one, but he de- 
t whites, would be the termined to break those 
sole allernative.”-C/«i/’s tender ties and remain 
speech. with me .”—An old Va. 

Planter. - See Pauld¬ 

ing's Slavery, p. 187-8. 
What a tremendous scourge this boasted free¬ 
dom of ours must be !—thus to transmute so much 
loviug kindness into gall and bitterness. 


the mountain air now cease to inspire 
there with the indomitable spirit of freedom as it 


days of yore 
We will not believe it. These mountains will 
yet re-echo the sounds of emancipation—of liber¬ 
ty and of right. 

How great is the responsibility of men of in¬ 
fluence in the slave states, at the present day. If! 
the standard—not of rebellion or insurrection, but 
of free thought and action among white men could 
be ra i S ed—if the common white man there, could 
but see the right path, and feel it lo be the only 
path of safety—the great and only remedy would 
soon come to be applied. True it is, that the real 
interest of the planter would lead to emancipation. 
He would still be the governor (though not the ir¬ 
responsible governor) of bis laborers. He would 
have services for which he must pay, but would 


When we behold the monster slavery predomi¬ 
nant in our land—sinking our honor, ruining 


strength- destroying our peace, and overturning 
the very liberties we boast of, we are tempted to 
exel»* m — 


not have the charge and expense of helplessness 


“ Can snch things be, 
c us like-a summer cloud, 
te our special wonder.” 


VINDEX, No. V. 
pit. Bailey, —There is a friend of 
b ri ks that, as ages revolve, they have their cycles 
f evolution so contrived 
° illt just as they were, o 
a & a b er how many centuries or hundreds of 
rem6 How much there may be in it, I d 


turie*’ 


kno^’ 


jyj a y be more than I can fathom. But 


an old book written by one Alex- 


1. Let us notice its origin. It was introduced in 
two ways—one by privately seizing persons and 
selling them as slaves; and the other was by 
seizing persons as prisoners of war and forcing 
them into slavery. Persons procured in both these 
ways were brought to this country and sold as 
property. And thus it is evident that slaveryhad 
its origin in man-stealing. This crime consists in 
seizing a person and appropriating him or her to 
our own use as property. Slavery then was con¬ 
ceived in sin and brought forth in iniquity. 

2. Laws were enacted making the persons jh'us 
seized in Africa, and brought to this country, and 
their posterity property to the end of tide — 
These laws from the beginning gave the master 
power louse his slaves as fully for his own bene¬ 
fit, as if they had been mere animals, and not ra¬ 
tional beings. He was vested with power lo forte 
them to work to the full extent of their ability 
without wages. Such power is essential to the 
system. To depriye the master of power to com¬ 
pel them to labor, would at once deprive him of 
their services, unless he should give them wages. 
To compel the master to give them just wages 

ould be to deny his right of property in them, 

id to assert their right to the fruits of their own 
labor. Consequently, the power of forcing » 
work without wages, is essential to the system.— 
Take away such power and slavery will immedi¬ 
ately cease. Hence whipping men and women up 
lo the task, and working them without wages is 

it an abuse of the system. 

The power to sell and divide families is comer- 
,red upon the master. Such power is involved m 
the right of property. Slavery has never existed 
without such power. Property must be sold » 
pay debts, and to prevent too great an accumul** 
tion of one kind of property upon a single fafflt'J’’ 
and estates must be divided among heirs. I“ e 
same law that gives power to hold slaves g l '® J 
power to sell them, and divide families, as the m 
terest of the master may seem to require. I 
law gives the master just as much power to 
the infant from its mother’s breast, as to sell a cal 
from his cow. Hence it is evident that the po’ r 
er to sell slaves and divide families is as 
a part of slavery as the power to hold slaves. 1 • 
selling then of men, women and children, and 
breaking up of all the tender relations ol Jif e 
essential to the institution of slavery, and no 
abuse of it. The right of properly in roan a 

tWo i-olatinns. The slave trade - 


ishes all the family relations. The slave - ^ 

but a legitimate operation of the system, am 
sential to its existence. . 

Such then are the essential consume^ 
slavery. Its most terrible features are its 

Now the simple question is, does the Bible & . 
this system ? Does it sanction the siez 
oils and selling them for slaves? Does 1 J 


,s esse»- 




As displayed by Mr. Secretary Paulding. 

‘A vast majority of Now for the slave's 
[free] civilized men”— Paradise. “Such is not 
their whole lives are spent die case with the bond- 
qualifying and exert- men of the South. When 
g themselves to sustain of age to marry(?) it is 
the relation of husband his instinct to fall in love; 
and father.” “A great and as no apprehensions 
portion of grownup men for the present or future 
labour -incessantly from support of his wife and 
manhood to old age ; of- family prevent”—“ he 
ten, very often without enters upon his new cha- 
suc.cess, and always with racter as head of afa> 
a ceaseless anxiety, ily!” “His master 
which robs those labors bound by interest,as well 
of their wholesome infln- as humanity, to support 
ence on body and mind ; them during the life of 
and, after all his cares, the father, and take care 
his industry and econo- of them when he is dead, 
my, he dies, perhaps, Does not this entire free- 
leaving his children des- dom from the most heavy 
titute of provision, to the burdens of the rest of 
mercy of the world, and mankind, those irking 
the protection of Hea- cares which distil gall 

ven.”- Paulding , p. into their cuf, and 

181. make them slaves fo 

“The [slave] parents” life without the benfits of\ 
—“are never beset with slavery, explan to us 
the gnawing CARES of why the slave laughs. 


tify whipping men and women to iauu» .■ — , 

ges ? Does it sanction making laws by w u ^ ^ 
man beings are made properly, and soio - 
beasts ot tlie netu: ir you say dial ii L 
slavery, yon convey the idea that it J us 
these things. . a ( 

Now let us enter upon a candid examine 
the scriptures on this momentous question- 
mentous question I say, because, if slavery' ra¬ 
tioned by the scriptures, they contain a ® j ne in- 
tion immoral wholly inconsistent with 
spiration. . T , prv me« 10 

The first passage aduced by pro-sla 3 . 
support their system is the curse P r ° m ’ u . b e l,0 '° 
Canaan. “A servant of servants shal (0 5 uf 
his brethren.” To introduce this pass ° c3fCe .f 
port slavery shows that arguments are ' - 
This was a mere prediction of what fulfil 
upon the descendants of Canaan, an _ j n ot 
ment shows that national subjugation, j, a iib ee , 

very, was intended. The Israelites « - teg , 
servants in Egypt subdued the Can® ] )e y b» 
took possession of the property for w e iiteS “? 
labored. The Canaanites served th e _ 
opening out the country, and building 
• ’ - erwards hv rowing the® "\ £h e G t 


them, and afterwards by paying 


never made their P r 0 P er j abo r, b ul 


the free white r 
Paulding, p. 178. 


dances and sings, while 


the 


e white man 


his brow and desponden¬ 
cy in his heart.”-PaM?rf- 
ing on Slavery p. 181-2. 


they 
eonites 

without wages. The fact that t } ( | )e y 
themselves and families is proof t s 


e condemned to servile 1UL r j e 3 sl ‘ A 


rapensated for their service* 


Neset, the example of Abraham i s 
pport the present system of slavery * f \t 


support the present system of slavery' j.$ ^ 

we to suppose Abraham a slavebo^ 


— vv, oppose Abraham a siavc^'^ gl ,, 
prove nothing but that he added to rfh* 
lygamy the greater sin of oppr eSSl0J1 ‘ 













rule of conduct, and there- 

E* that th v er ; 

L P r , Ilever, a bl,nda "|,L tary servants and not 
Pi. & 'Ibrabam were ™ ^ , nted t0 one 

servants mUsM« QU0 man , un- 


service *» "Hf££*km« interpo- 
tfS^SdeS « sustain the 

sI '"' E 0 R J 7 governments were patriarchal. 

Sssrtj-ansa J-T; 

M°. A nianot « wM able l0 employ 

2$,men‘ aS T hey were adopted as his children, 
? sustain- Jhe^ , ncase he h d no children of 
n’j be came his h , said, “Is not this Elta- 

* 8d „t I IeDCe ’ A - n f heir.” This shows that 
K of Den,a „r Abtaham were his adopted children 
they were his subjects; for;- 

IlfpSiodKin^l M 

th» l P® Some « 


sr shall 


i possible, 


and oppress strangers as they had been vexed and 
oppressed when strangers among the Egyptians. 
This is a positive prohibition of slavery. Let us 
notice another law. Beat. xxrv. 14, 15. “Thou 
shalt not oppress a hired servant that is poor and 
needy, whether he be of thy brethern, or of thy 
strangers that are in thy land within thy <ja 
his day thou shalt give him ids hire, neitbe 
the sun go down upon it, for he is poor, and 
setteth his heartupon it lest he cry against thee un¬ 
to the lord, and it be sin unto thee.” This-is wholly 
inconsistent with the existence of slavery in Israel, 
The Lord guards the poor laborer from beins 
defrauded of a single days wages, lie must have 
his reward before the stin sets or heavens wrath 
must light upon the head of the employer. But 
in case slavery was ordained, and a man could pur¬ 
chase this same poor laborer front one that had sto¬ 
len him, he might use him, wages and a!’, for life, 
and without sin. Now who can believe that such 
inconsistency exists in the divine institution ? 
According to thedoetrines of slavery, the High and 
Holy one secures by law the rights of all but such 

i si.- pj.rt.3Srssarwi» sjriss^x zt , 

Lie bought '^ nQor ; o se „ their services to the slaves it 6 reasonable to believe placed beyond the compassion and protection of 

" " thS^keyvwere adlorredto buy and hold such as did Kh^Almtghtj^^^^^a]w^^M^m^yft|||j|uj|jfc 

not escape from their masters: on such supposition 
they must hazard a bloody war sooner tbr- 
er up escaping 


'the adopted lathers of theii 
born subjects, and others manded 


ests of the parties might require, provided it did 
not extend beyond the jubilee, we make it harmo¬ 
nize with the system of morals taught iu the scrip¬ 
tures. Is it not then reasonable to conclude that 
is is the true interpretation of the passage 1 
Now let us enquire whether this interpretation 
is sustained by facts ? It is a factihat the Hebrews 
were commanded not to deliver up servants that 
escaped from heathen nations. Dent. xxra. 15, 
16 “Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the 
servant which is escaped from his master unto thee: 
He shall dwell with thee, even among you in that 
place which he shall choose in one of thy gates 
where it liketh hint best: thou shall not oppress 
him.” So interpret this as relating to servants 
held by Hebrews would make one law disannul! 
another. Hence it must relate to servants held by 
the heathen. Their servants were slaves that had 
been, either stolen or taken in war, consequently, 
unjustly held, and to deliver them up to their mas¬ 
ters would involve the crime of man-stealing. And 
for this reason, no doubt, the Hebrews were com 
deliver them to their unsteis. Now, 
not allowed to give up 


r,!ll agf , r ° r o ^nder Their protection and on their 
Hcli. an ^ , IV „<■ the rich eould make it their m- 
e3 .at<*so on kjm , of se ' r vice is voluntary, 

terest to do so. therefore founded injustice.— 
for ' va ? eS ’, ;L s the case with the servants of 
Such was dmib hj[n becanse he mad e it 

tbrabain- do b ; m service. Hence on one 

' !!p,r "Rearmed three hundred and eighteen of 
occasion h * • j^ s house, and with them 

his servants^ HaJ it not bee „ thein- 

ga inel! ) * h = se servants to do him service, they 
leresj ol w despatc hed him from the world, 
<* i ; ld ufn Lssessiod of his wealth. 
jn j taken ? Tj a<rat proves that the service w™ 
The case f »1 from the ba rsh treat- 
TOl ToTSarah, not a blood hound was sent after 
i" enl oi,p was permitted to stay away her own 
t> sr - The Lord sent her back to preserve her 
" me ’ „vishin°' in the wilderness, and to accom- 
from pen * {„ relation to Ishmael. And 

’he wasfinallv sent away from Abraham’s family 
sDe ‘ Tchmael persecuted Isaae, but she was not 
SfSslaveholders sometimes sell the mothers o 
f d n-, children ! There is then no proof that 
(l f r ,° wa3 a slave holder. The charge n 
fold* slander upon the Father of the faithful— 
Thus far the scriptures give no countenance to 

d *I will persue this subjeeUn ray next. 

JOHN RANKIN. 


l deliv 


letter hi. 

» e „. Sir :—I will now ask your attention to a 
passage upon which pro slavery men rely, for sup¬ 
port of their system, more than upon al others. 

[. is f 0U nd in Lev. xxv, 44—48. “Both thy bond¬ 
men, and thy bond-maids, which thou shall have, 
shall be of the heathen that are round ahoulyou; 
of them shall ye buy bondmen and bond-maids. 
Moreover, of the children of strangers that do 
sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and 
of their families that are with you, which they be- 
,rat in your land; and they shall be vour possession. 

Ami ye take them for an inheritance for your chil¬ 
dren alier you, to inherit them for a possesion, they 
shall be your bondmen forever: but even yourlireth- 
ren die children of Israel, ye shall not rule one o- 
ver another with rigor. And if a sojourner or a 
stranger wax rich by thee, and thy brother that 
dtvelleth by him wax poor, and sell himself unto 
the stranger or sojourner by thee, or to the stock of 
the str ingers family, after that he is sold he may 
he redeemed again, one of his brethren may 
deem him.” 

In relation to the servitude thus instituted II 
mark 1st. that it differs essentially fom slavery ii 
. origin. It was instituted by divine ordinance, a I 

special grant was given by Iriod irimeo'f wlu> woe rito 
iruo owner of the persons given into servitude. 
Consequently, the institution was right. No such 
thing can be pretended in relation to slavery. It I 
hail its origin in manstealing and violence. The 
grant given to the Israelites amounted to a prohibi¬ 
tion in all other cases. God is the true owner of 
all his creatures. He has given the earth to the 
children of men, and lie has also-given to them a 
general right to the animals on it, and to its various 
productions, but he has never given the general 
right to one man to seize and enslave another. 
Man is set over the beasts of the earth, but not over 
his fellow man. 

The special grant given to Israel could not ill the 
least, sanction any thing beyond the servitude thus 
established. Suppose for illustration, I were to au¬ 
thorize my friend to use my horses to a certain ex¬ 
tent, would that give to others a right to use 
them at pleasure, could, the fact of Gods giving 
to the Israelites the right to serve themselves of 
the nations round them, give the same right to 
others to serve themselves of their fellow beings 
whenever they might possess the power of doing 
it- God authorized the Hebrews to destroy 
the inhabitants of canaan, and taka possession of 
their houses and lands; but will any one con- 
this gives a geural right to destroy the 
heathen and take possession of their houses and 
lands ? The cases are parallel. Why then do 
men contend for the right in the one more than the 
other ? Nothing can be more absurd than to con¬ 
tend that the speeial grant given to Israel gives 
fveil the least countenance to slavery. And tioth- 
tng but the total want of argument reduces men to 
such absurdity. 

2. The servitude in Israel was not what we call 
riavery. God brought his people out of Egypt 
or, the purpose of propagating religion they had 
themselves been cruelly oppressed, and of course, 
no slaves. The tendency of slavery, it is 
e 1 known, is to destroy religion and propagate 
j'° b ' Now is it reasonable to suppose that aiwise 
ovah would establish among his chosen people 
institution calculated to prevent the very end 
lust UCh 116 brought them into canaan. For il- 
in nl tl ° n ’ we ma y remark, that there are no slaves 

ten I °’ anJ ' VOuld any knowing the corrupting 

: ®" c y °f slavery, unless a madman introduce it 

sla° ' T° suppose that God established 
j tep y among his people, is to suppose him 
St„, none b ut a madman would now do in tne 
believe^U ?'°' Is lWs credible ? Can Dr - Wilson 

inis' P assa ge under consideration has been 

t - r P re * ed under the influence of a modern prac- 
«d i’nTu Dot under the influence of diets present- 
2ro«i Ue scri Pturess, and consequently, has been 
ternr t P ervert ed. To it the common rules ofin- 
ofr * 3t i 0n . have not been applied. It is worthy 
mora , 1 f rk , thal l bere are well defined principles of 
ag a ,, ‘y aid down in the sacred oracles. Now 
•nimeH' 6 P assa ? es ‘ n the scriptures were written by 
Pretp-i ' ale lns Pt rat iou, they must, when truly inter- 
hiav a a ^ c °rd with these principles. Hence we 
makes* 6 ^ Say ’ t ’ lat ever y interpretation, that 
Prespn, 3 ,P assa g e contradict the system of morals 
Pfet tlip m l ’ le ®‘ble t is false. Now if we i 
and b'i-,a P:lSSa ? e . “ of tl 'en» shall ye buy bond- 
buy f rn , " a ! aids ” t0 mean that the Hebrews migm i 
^ e n, or * P ' 1 j heathen, persons that had been ste¬ 
ed wars \' Zed P T ' Sf)ners in their unjust and wick- 
c iples of Ve * naae conflict with the plainest prin- 
man and SC !'. 1 P tui ’ a j morality. “He that stealcth a 
shall a,, 3 , 6 f l ” him, or if he be found in his hands 
Thus y , )e put lo d eath.” 
and G od ° ne 1W ’ S made to conflict with another, 
thy or dp S ,r pleare made partakers in crime wor- 
B ut if a .*• Surely Such interpretation is false. 
Hebrews ' Qte , r P Pel the passage to mean that the 
choose in mi Sbt buy such poor heathen as might 
give a su.<uwl e 'b^pb in order to pay debts and 
for such liure as the hiter- 


..itr slaves, yet, if they could butpur- 
chaseThpm, they might hold them by a tide that 
they would not acknowledge in others. This is 
too absurd for belief. The existence of such a 
law is a strong fact to prove the principles of jus¬ 
tice were strictly observed itf the institution of ser¬ 
vitude among the Hebrews, and a standing evi¬ 
dence that they preserved servants on the princi¬ 
ples of just compensation. 

T - ’ a fact equally worthy of notice that the sev- 
held by the Hebrews were to be bought. 

Now if the principles of justice were not regarded, 
why were they required to buy their servanis? 
Why not as well steal them themselves as to buy 
them from those who did steal them ? The man 
who buys a stolen person from a man-stealer, 
just as guilty as if he had stolen such person hu 
self. One of the laws given to the Israelites made 
it death to steal a man, is it reasonable then to be- 
lieve that another law allowed them to buy stolen 
men, and thus eneourage-man-stealingamong their 
heathen neighbors ? There would have been as 
much justice in permitting ike Hebrews to steal 
men as to buy them when stolen by others. The 
i facts then that they were required to buy, and pro¬ 
hibited from stealing persons for servants, prove 
that the passage under consideration relates to buy-1 
ing such poor persons as might choose to sell theiH 
services either to pay their debts, or to gain a 
tenance, or both. 

The same is evident from the passages n 
Both thy bond-men and thy bond-maids shall be of 
the heathen,” that is they shall be heathen. It is 
not that they should buy slaves front the heathen, 
but they should buy the heathen themselves. The 
persons to be bought were free, and must sell them¬ 
selves, for, none else could have a right to sell 
them. This is still more evident from the fact 
that they might buy Stranges that were living a- 
mong them these were free persons. If they had 
belonged to the Hebrews they would have hadB 
| need to buy them, and there were none else to own 
them. Hence it is as clear as the light of day that 
the persons bought by the Hebrews were free, and 
of course received the purchase money- themselves 
as an equivoleut for their services. And this ne-l 
cessarily supposes that they retained the right of 
holding property, otherwise they, and what they 
would receive for their services would belong to the 
master. This then presents important features in 
Sthe servitude in Israel. Servants were voluntary, 
and retained the right of holding property. In 
these respects it was especially different from slave¬ 
ry. Slaves arc involuntary servants, and are deni¬ 
ed the right of holding properly. 

It mnsi atsatra noih-ect tfini the practice ofpoor 
persons thus selling themselves has prevailed in eve-; 
ry a^e. The EgvptianssoldihemselvestoJoseph. 
Gem xlvit. 23. And the practice is clearly brought 
Lp view in the passage we are now considering. 
And if a sojourner or stranger wax rich by thee, I 
and thy brother that dewelletli by him wax poor, 
and sell himself unto the stranger—he may be re¬ 
deemed again.”- Thus we see that the passage is 
ganled by introducing the very manner of baying 
servants." A Gentile living in Israel had the same 
privilege of buying servants that wa? conferred up¬ 
on the Hebrews. Front what has been said it 
is undeniable that the servants purchased by the 
Hebrews were such free persons as sold themselves, 
and retained tlieir liberty so far at least as secured 
the right of holding property. Nothing was due 
to their masters but their services. They were 
during the term of service made members of their 
masters families, as apprentices now are. Au ap- 
prentice is a bond-man, but he is not a slave. He 
receives an eqiiivolent for his services, and has the 
right of holding property. The servanis in Israel 
were circumcised, and enjoyed the religious priv¬ 
ileges of children. This is clearly established by 
the declaration jof Paul who well understood the 
Hebrew servitude. He asserts that a “child differ¬ 
ed! nothing from a servant, though he be Lord of 
all” Gal. iv. 1. Servant or bond-man in Israel 
then was not a slave but one that bound himself 
to serve another for an equivolent. Nothing but 
the practice of slavery originated the idea that 
bond-men in Israel were slaves. Facts and the 
morality of the Bible are alike against such idea. 

Such servants were rightfully inherited by chil¬ 
dren in case their parents died before their term of 
service expired. And this kind ofservants might, 
bv successive purchase, be continued forever. 
The length of time they might be held is no evi¬ 
dence that they were slaves. On the same princi¬ 
ple that you may buy a man’s service for one year, 
you may buy it for every year of his life. Only 
let the service be voluntary, and for just compen¬ 
sation and it matters not how long the service may 
continue. If slaveholders will but set their slaves 

free, and then by fair wages make it their interest 
to serve them during life. No one will have any 
rio-fii to complain of injustice. The term of sei- 
vice however, for typoeal purposes, was limited by 
special law. All servitude must terminate at the 
commencement of the jubilee. Lev. xxv. 10. 
“And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year and proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land unto all the inhabit¬ 
ants thereof.” After the jnbilee doubtless a new 
engagement could be made; but all servants must 
go out free at the commencement of every fiftieth. 
Thus in Israel even voluntary service could not be 
perpetual. At certain periods all servants must go 
out free. Hence the Savior said, “the servant abi- 
deth notin the house foreVer.” At the appointed 
time he must go out free. 

The fact that servants were sometimes cor¬ 
rected and so compelled to perform service 
according to contract, forms no objection to 
the statements we have made. This, in some ca¬ 
ses, was the only means of obtaining that for which 
the'masters had justly paid. And provision was 
made that iu case a servant died a day or two after 
being corrected, the master should not be punish¬ 
ed a murderer, because the servant was “his mo¬ 
ney,” ihat is he had paid his money for his service 
and therefore it was reasonable to suppose that he 
would not murder him to his own loss, and that 
the servant had died of disease. 

For further confirmation I will ask you to exam¬ 
ine some of the laws made for the protection of the 
stranger. ,Ex. xxn 21. Thou shalt neither yes 
a stranger, nor oppress him: for ye were strangers 
in the land of Egypt.” Now what eould vex and 
oppress a stranger more than that of forcing into 
slavery ? The Hebrews were reminded of the op¬ 
pressions they endured when compelled to service 
in Egypt, and they were commanded not to vex 


__ . u work 

without wages and deprive him of his rights un¬ 
less he has either been stolen or has deseended 
from one that has been stolen !! Such is the glar¬ 
ing absurdity involved in the doctrines of slavery. 

°Woe to him that buildetii his house by unright¬ 
eousness, and his chamber by wrongs that useth 
his neighbors services without wages, and giveth 
him .not for his work, Jer. xxn. 13. But accor¬ 
ding to pro-slavery doctrine, it should have been ad¬ 
ded! unless his neighbor has-been stolen and redu¬ 
ced to slavery. In such case he may be woikeff 
without wages !! Can Dr. Wilson believe doc¬ 
trines involving such inconsistency ■ 

I will now solicit yonr attention to the fact that 
servants in Israel ranked according to the stations 
occupied bv their masters, families. Sam. ix. 22. 
And Samuel look Saul and his servant, andbrought 
them into the Parlor,& made them sit in the Chif.f- 
est place among them that were bidden !'. Flits, 
shows that servants ranked with their masters chil- 
dren. The Servant instead of being sent to the 
kitchen was made to sit in one of the highest seats. 
Lest it should be said that this was a Hebrew ser- 
I will present another case. 1. Chron. n. 
34, 35. “Now Shesban had no sons, but daugh- 
And Sheshan had a servant, an Egyptian, 
whose name was Jarha. And Sheshan ^ave hi* 
daughter to Jarha his servant to wife.” This 
shows that servants in Israel were not degraded, 
hut were considered upon an equality with their 
masters children, even when descendants of Ham. 


don't of our fiHoin creatures. South Carolina is 
a free State, made up entirely of masters and 
slaves'. What an absurd and heaven-daring con¬ 
tradict ion ! Tt. is the native offspring of mat 

groundless philosophy which substitutes political 
supremacy for personal rights; and had it not been 
for this favorite delusion, such a hypothesis could 
never have obtained countenance or currency 
amongst mankind. Such a substitution is hostile 
the essential liberlv of the world; and a convic- 
n of ihD truth, caused me to write those mtpop- 
.ular articles, which you have kindly and magna¬ 
nimously published in vour periodicad. 

In the' Philanthropist for February 5tli, a speech 
of Mr. Andrews is published, in which we find the 
following remarks: “Suppbse then, that the 
slaves of the South should, in accordance with the 
wishes of the abolitionists, be freed from their mas-1 
ters. It will barely be claimed that political rights 
should also be accosted to them, for thus in the 
States when they are more numerous than the 
whites would give them the government also.— 
Now what, under such a state of things, would be 
the relative condition of the two races'. On the 
one hand would be the whites possessed of the 
wealth, the intelligence, the political power of the 
country; and on the other the blacks, poor, degra¬ 
ded, destitute as they notv are, of all political and 
social privileges, and only cursed with what must 
' e, even if granted to the fullest practicable extent, 
mere mockery of freedom.” 


ted for the special benefit of the latte. ? White 
people, it will be said, will never consent to part 
with any portion of their territory for such a pur¬ 
pose. If I be not greatly mistaken, they will con¬ 
sent to this, sooner than litev will consent for col¬ 
ored people promiscuously to associate wilh them¬ 
selves in social circles, schools, colleges and hous¬ 
es of worship. They have a right lo choose be¬ 
tween these alternatives; and if it be 
Editor of the Philanthropist supposes, “ That the 
same spirit which wonhl prevail on people to eman¬ 
cipate their slaves, would set them upon devising 
plans for meliorating their condition.” I do not 
see why. this good will towards the emancipated 
slaves should not be sufficiently extensive, to give 
them a portion of onr vast country as their 
inheritance. 

According to Mr. Andrews, perpetual slavery is 
‘the only possible comliiion" on which^ banish¬ 
ment or extermination is to be avoided. That is, 
we must trample the personal rights of the colored 
man in the dust, and keep him forever if! the con¬ 
dition of a beast, to avoio the necessity of culling 
his throat, or banishing him from his native coun¬ 
try ! If this indeed be the state of unyielding pride 
and malevolence in the while population of this 
country. Almighty God will take the matter in 
baud, and will, at no dislant day, arise to shake 
terrihly the earth; and in judgment and righteous¬ 
ness will he chastise a hypocritical nation. It is 
our sacred duty, Mr. Editor, to continue the 


The Anti-Slavery Convention of American V\ o- 
men assembled in Philadelphia on the 1 st mst., 
and continued its sessions three days. lhere 
: present one hundred and two delegates and 
sixty-seven corresponding members. A public 
meeting was held at the close of the session, at 
which C. C. Burleigh gave a lecture. The Con¬ 
vention adjourned to meet in Boston, in 1840.— C. 
Witness. 


Here it is assured, that the restoration of person- troversy against slavery, whde we have the power 
al rights “even if oranted to the fullest practicable to speak, and the power to write; hut whether we 
extent,”'is “a mere mockery of freedom.” This shall be ultimately successful in effecting a peacc- 

- • I ful and universal emancipation, or whether the spi¬ 

rit of malignant haughtiness will continue to resist 
the truth until vengeance shall come upon this na- 
' to the uttermost, is to my mind a matter of 
great uncertainty. Be this as it may, our labor 
will not be lost; for if judgment should come, the 
more truth and righteousness there shall he in the 
land, the firmer will be the foundation laid for the 
days lo be shortened for the elects' sake, to pre¬ 
vent an utter extermination. 

Yours, in the bonds of Christian Abolitionism, 

A. SHINN. 


„ founded upon the South Carolina hypothesis, 
that genuine freedom consists in exercising the j 
right of political sovereignty, and not in the right 
to Lire, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, accor¬ 
ding to our Declaration of Independence. It 
would certainly be “practicable for the personal 
rio-hts of the emancipated slaves to he as well se¬ 
cured, and their property to be as effectually pro¬ 
tected by the government, as the liberty and prop¬ 
erty of the white inhabitants. Then why would 
it lie “a mere mockery of freedom V' Simply be¬ 
cause it would not endow the emancipated slaves 
with the prerogatives and grandeurs of sover¬ 
eignly and self-government. These in the 
schools of French democracy, are thought to 
he essential to true liberty; and it is supposed that 
anv- thins enjoyed without them, is** a mere 
Unless a government 


any thing enjoyed 
mockery of freedom !’ 


shall make all the people sovereigns, t 
that it must of necessity make | - II 

is high time for truth and sound intelligence 
banish these destructive maxims from the Inin 
family. If the people have a firm hold of a Con¬ 
stitution which governs the acl.on of the legtsla- 

From the statements made, and the facts pre- j tore, and which P nn ” 1 ® f ^perfect freedom, 
sented it must be evident to every unbiased mind consent, they are in possession ot pe^ 
that the servitude in Israel was not slavery, and | even though, they may 
that not even the least countenance is given by 


the Old Testament Scriptures to any such syi 
of oppression as exists in the slave states. 

My limits did not allow me to notice every pas¬ 
sage that has been perverted to sustain slavery but 
I am persuaded, that the facts and laws presented 
are amply sufficient to rebut all such perversions. 
I readily admit that the scriptures do sanction the 
relation of master and servant, but that a relation 
essentially different from that of master and slave. 
The one is a voluntary relation founded in justice 
and mutual interests, the other is a forced relation, 
founded in the rankest injustice, violence and man- 
stealing, and is perpetuated by means no less crim¬ 
inal than those in which it had its origin. 

I will ask your attention to the New Testament 


P. the privilege- 

ote for 'the elevation 'of parlizan demagogues; 
which is simply the privilege of entering into a 
and violent contest to decide whether the 
man of our party, or the man of your party, sba 
be put into office. This great privilege may well 
be called “nothing” by Mr. Fox, in comparison 
wilh the enjovme.it of those essential and inalien¬ 
able rights, on which all hum:'” ***“"**" ‘ e " 
pends. 


Yours, 


JOHN RANKIN. 


happiness de- 

ITe Editor of the Philanthropist, in comment¬ 
ing on the above speech of Mr. Andrews, says, 
“ Will not Mr. Andrews admit that slavery ts> one 
of the highest wrongs that can be inflicted on 
human neiira 1 We know that he will; for lie too 
believer in the doctrine of natural, inali 


The Southern Recorder of the 7th inst, says:— 
Perhaps a stronger evidence of the deplorable state 
of tilings, in regard to pecuniary matters, of some 
of the States Souih and West ol us, could not be 
presented, that one that passed before ns the other 
day. A gang ofisome sixty or seventy negroes, 
passed through this place a few days ago, from 
Mississippi, seeking as we understood, a market.— 
Such is the pecuniary embarrassments of that Stale, 
a® well as others, tlfat in ortlet to lessen the sacra-. 

e on the sales of negroes, which sales have to be 
made, they are brought back to the old and impov¬ 
erished Slates, for sale, from the very region of in¬ 
exhaustible fertility. This is a strange and unnat- 
ural state of affitirs; am! speaks trumpcl-tongued of 
the lamentable pecuniary situation of the States 
from which they come. ’ We arc informed, that a 
great number of plantations, of the greatest fertili¬ 
ty, are lying uncultivated and uncared for, the la¬ 
borers having been sent off, to Orleans and other 
places, to find a market, to pay the debts of the 
owners. This is a^gloomy representation, and we 
fear no less true than sad.— Chris, lilt. 


Bank Stock. —In Georgia the eapital stock of 
a Bank maybe paid in negroes! According to 
the Boston Transcrip, if this sort of capital, does 
not like other riches, take to itseR wings and fly 
away, it does often, if we may judge from the ad¬ 
vertisement and “pictoral representation” iu the 
Southern papers ,—take to its heels and run .— 
News Let. 

“Our Country always right; but right or wrong 
our Country !” 

We have seen this sentence blazoned and bran- 
died about on several recent occasions, as if it con¬ 
tained the very essence of some incontrovertible 
moral maxim, which had only to be repeated to be 
generally admired. It is even ehosen as the mot¬ 
to to a Society established at W ashiugton to pre¬ 
vent farther immigration to our land of freedom.— 

We have been expecting lo see some true friend 
his country come forward with burning pen, to 
reprobate such a preposterous, such an immoral, 
unchristian, uncharitable maxim. It is a maxim 
indeed in hereditary monarchies, that “the King 
can do no wrong,” but it was never assumed that 
bis Ministers were clothed with the same infalli¬ 
bility'. The “ powers that be,” the government 
for the lime being acts for, and is identified with 
the country. It is not inert matter, land or hous¬ 
es, that can do right or wrong—but what govern¬ 
ment was always in the right ? The maxim, with¬ 
out any sttetch of meaning, wonld go to justify all 
unjust governors, all tyrants, and every thing am¬ 
bitions and flagitious in every country upon earth. 

It matters not what we assume, what we dictate or 
attempt, the country, alias the government, its offi¬ 
cers and organs, right or wrong, must be aided, as- r 
sisted and supported !! Where could such moral- 
■ or philosophy as this come from ? 

Disseminator. 

From the pit.—£Ed. Phil. 


ICyTlie editors of the National Intelligencer 
have received a letter from Columbia, S. C. under 
date of May 11, furnishing the intelligence of the 
death of the venerable Dr. Thomas Cooper. He 
died on the morning of that day, after a protracted 
illness of the dropsy, in the 80th year of his age. 


For the Philanthropist .■ 
POLITICAL PRINCIPLES APPLIED TO 
THE SUBJECT OE ABOLITION. 

Mr. Editor:— -From the arguments which 1 
have previously advanced on the principles of gov¬ 
ernment, this is the prominent conclusion—that 
the precise liberty wltich-eVery man has an inhe¬ 
rent right to demand.of his fellows, is liberty to 
exercise his own faculties of body and of nnnd, 
and to enjoy the fruits of that exercise, in any way- 
lie pleases, which will not interrupt a like liberty 
mothers. This is the “one idea” of Abolition¬ 
ists, which they are able lo urge with the entire 
force of moral obligation; and every attempt to 
associate this principle with extraneous matter, 
tends to obstruct its course, or to weaken its im¬ 
pression. The emancipation which every slave 
has just authority to claim, and which every mas¬ 
ter is morally bound to render; consists in a res¬ 
toration of personal rights, and in nothing else.— 
The right of suffrage has nothing to do with the 
matter, any more than the right of preaching, or 
the right of sitting upon a throne. The same- may¬ 
be said in regard to social privileges and promis¬ 
cuous intercourse in schools, colleges, and houses 

of worship. These matters are utterly uncon¬ 
nected with the great principles of Abolitionisms 
and an attempt to associate them with it has, n 
my opiniou, weakened its energy, or embarrassed 
' s operation. After all that is said concerning 
the prejudice of color,” it is not proved, and 
cannot be proved, that a man’s right of liberty is 
violated, by any action of society, or by any term 
f civil government, which does not iiifrip™ h, j 
right to use his own faculties, and to enji 
fruits thereof, according to his own pleasure 

The nullifiers of South Carolina appear to think, 
indeed, that liberty consists, uot in personal rights, 
but iu political sovereignly. In Carolina, say 
they, we are determined to be a free people; and 
sooner than we will be slaves on the surface of our 
country, we will be buried under its soil. By 
freedom they mean the right of voting; and ilieiT 
views of slavery appears lo have no reference to 
that which is exemplified on their cotton and rice 
plantations; but to their own privation of political 
sovereignty and self-government. To be deprived 
of this, is to be reduced to slavery. Now if in 
this matter Abolitionists agree with South Caro¬ 
lina politicians, must presume to differ with Abo¬ 
litionists. I believe a violation of personal rights 
is that alone which constitutes slavery; and that 
so long as any man, under any government, en¬ 
joys these rights, so long he is a free man. 

J I am happy to find this view of the matter sus¬ 
tained by the last number of the Philanthropic. 
A quotation is there given with approval from Mr. 
Fox, as follows: . 

“Some bad considered this as a question ol polit¬ 
ical, whereas it was a question 0 r free¬ 

dom. Poliiical freedom was undoubtedly a great 

blessing, but when it came to be compared with 
personal, it sunk to nothing. Pe«««aJ frefom 
was the first right of every human being- it wa 
a right of which he who deprived a feitew-creature 
was absolutely criminal in so depriving him. and 

which he wlio withheld was no less crmiinal - 
withholding.”— Philanthropist, May 7, 183J. 

Here'it is conceded that political freedom, cot 
pared with personal, is “nothing;” and than 
a violation of the latter, and that alone, wbHJtt co 
stitutes a person or a government “criminal: co 
sequently, when we say slave holding » *; 
and emancipation is a moral duty, the re " ari " ^ 
confined exclusively to personal rights, and cannot 
be extended to matters foreign from these rignis, 
without a departure from truth and from correct 
morality. And in what sense let us *■ 

political freedom “ a great blessing ? s « ‘ , 

as it tends to the protection or security ot peraonai 
freedom, and in nothing else, To view it as a 
blessing, merely in its tendency to gratify P 0 P u ‘ ar 
pride, is perfectly ridiculous. Still more ridicu¬ 
lous is the assumption which 


able rights, and will not hesitate te concede, that 
slavery deprives a man of every one of these rights, 
except that of life.” True, Mr Andrews concedes 
all this ; but be maintains at the same time, hat 
the engagement of all these essential rights, with¬ 
out the prerogative of political sovereignty, con- 


V/ Sabbath Travelling.— The Legislature of Mi¬ 
chigan have passed a law, prohibiting, under severe 
penalty, the running of any car or other vehicle, 
on any public road on Sunday, unless 
emergency, which must be cerlif 
public officer.— Cin. Repub. p 


them 
condition, 
once 


; be certified to by some 


The last Emancipator acknowledges the receipt 
of $51.18 from Jamaica, W. I., to the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, to be appropriated for the 
promotion of its objects. This sum was collected 
from congregations in and near Kingston, and is, 
in part, undoubtedly the contributions of the eman¬ 
cipated laborers of Jamaica.— Ch. If itness. 

A negro ownoil by Mr. William M. Huey, a planter, in 
the parish of Onchila, being about to be chastized for haring 
run away, broke loose from the graap of his owner, and 
fled; the former pursued him; hia wife went to the house to 
procure a gun, wlneh Mr. H. called for: On returning with 
it and perceiving her husband gaining on tire runaway, she 
laid it aside, some time after, hearing hia cries for help, in 
company with her abler she sought him out, and found him 
lying near a Rnplin, his skull fractured in two place#—and 
1 ly ing by his aide stained wilh blood. He endeav- 
isc himself up, hut wilhont apeaking a word,.annk 
down exhausted and died. The negro had not been arrerted 
the 6th. Every exertion however, waa making to jfliscov- 
him.— I.outiaiui Advertiser. 


ptaiiuiiiim ... file islaud of Jamaica, where he has 
spent the year past. This gentleman says the 
ji-esMiy <ji .. . ] K ,,, r ; ps which are currently circulated in theAiner- 

'J’lie door would be throwu open for relipous j newspapers about the evils of emancipation 

are entirely unworthy of credence, and the Jama¬ 
ica paper from which they delight te quote, are 
worthless and disreputable. He says the people 
are working well wherever they are treated well, 
and if there”is any cake where it is otherwise, the 
fault is in the planters. Our informant understood 
him to say, that he was about to return 
ad, with a determination to extirpate ~ 


■ S.in.tes i!oth! , .S ,, nVorn 'than ” n mere mockery of 
| freedom.” In his view, and in that of the South 
! Carolina politicians, to be free -s to exercise the 
natural and independent authority contended for b> 
Mr. Ilobbes. , 

The Editor adds the following: “ We suppose, 
then, that the same spirit which could prevat 
people to emancipate their slaves, would set th 
upon devising plans for meliorating-th 
The necessity of education \vould he 
■■ The door would be 

and moral instruction. The lines of mental* and 
moral difference between whites and blacks, would 
gradually disappear, muter the influences of equal 
privileges, so that in a short lime it would seem as 
Lbsurd g lo exclude « man of color from the ballot 
box as a White man.” Suppose it should seem as 
“ absurd ” to do so—this is not the question: it is 
whether Southern slave-holders arc under the same 
moral obligation to introduce black men to the 
ballot box?” that they are lo restore to them the 
riohts to life, liberty, and the pursuit ot happiness; 
and whether it would be equally a sin for them to 
refuse to do the former, as it would to reluse to do 
■be latter 7 This is the true Abolition ground; and 
1 must claim the privilege of perscvermgly adher- 
i„,r to “ this one idea.” The white people of die 
South are in possession of the civil government— 
they are under no moral obligation to give H into 
the. hands of black people; therefore, if they re¬ 
store lo slaves iheir personal liberty, and protect 
them in the enjoyment of that liberty, this is the 
uttermost we can insist upon..on:genuine^bolmon 
principles. If we go beyond this, we enter upon 
a gratuitous crusade, for which neither the Bible 
nor the Constitution of our country giv 

al '“We y suppose, then, that the same spirit which 
would prevail on people to emancipate Aew steves 
would set them upon dev.stng P; a ^ fl ' ^' ora 

a right to; judge: of, those^ g p , an of tfu 

H ^continue the colored 

without allowing them the right 

ot sunratve iTmigbt be their plan to appropriate 
a district 0 territory for ‘h e coloied people 
country, and .hen leave it to theircho.ee te conlm- 
wit'h their former masters, as servants ami labo¬ 
rers'or to go and cultivate the earth for themselv 
It is no part of my Abolitionism, that we have 
rio-lil to dictate the plan for them, and te tell them 
that it is a sin for them to do anything else than to 
dve their slaves the right of suffrage, and to allow 
them to assemble promiscuous y with iheir child¬ 
ren, in all schools, colleges and houses of worship. 
This is a species of Abolitionism for which I find 
not a vestige of authority from the oracles of God, 
or from any other source of rational evidence, 

Mr. Andrews appears to view persona freedom 
as beintrsuch a trifle when compared with political 
freedom, thata grant of the-former alone would only 
,-onse the emancipated negioes into a bloody conflict 
for the latter. “ History and philosophy alike tell 
us,” he says, “ that freemen cannot long share so 
Unequal. . tet together, and ^-o.terot-later 0^ 

y, then, as the only pos- 
hich the two races in our Sou- 
igether.” Hence 

that the right to life, liberty, and the 
of itself 


A fire broke out on Sunday evening last, about 
ue o’clock, in the box manufactory of Mr. Jolin- 
n, situated near the corner of Columhia and Wal¬ 
nut streets. The building was entirely destroyed, 
together with a considerable quantity of lumber. 
The entire loss is estimated at about $2,500.—FiP 
hundred insured. The loss falls upon Mr. 
Johnson alone.— Cin. Gaz. 

Jauak a. —A friend who has ju-l relumed from 
a journey, met with a gentleman who owns alarge 
plant; 


MARRIED, 

On the 14th, inst. in Philadelphia, by the Rev. Albert 
lurnea, Mr. GeuitnK R. Smith, nf Cincinnati, to Mixa 
Turns, daughter of Robert Kemp, Esq..of the fortner city. 


(jj-Messrs. WILLARD & CARPENTER 
cd Agents for the Philanthropist, at Alto; 


III. 


scrqtly taken for 


isdom and philanthropy^ 1 

people as laborers, 


the isl- 

HJIMRQPHNHiH rent- 

of the old system, overseers, &c., and appoint 
n intelligent of the laborers as head work- 

..conduct the work. He said the attorneys 

and overseers were seeking to lessen the value of es¬ 
tates, and that the papers referred to, were notori- 
sly in the interests of these characters.— Eman. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser says: 

Ve have received a file of the Kingston (Jamaica) 

Morning Journal, to the 31st March, and of the 
Falmouth Courier, to the 4lh of April, but they con¬ 
tain no news of importance. The Journal gives 
minute reports from a great number of plantations, 
showing the conduct of ihc laborers and the condi- 
and prospects of the crops; wilh a tew excep- 
5 these reports are highly favorable, showing I forwarded 
that when the laborers are well treated and fairly- 
paid, there is no difficulty between them and their 
iplovers, and no lack of the industry requisite 
c making good crops.’— Pa. Freeman. 

New Jersey.— The eause of abolition is evident¬ 
ly onward in New Jersey—slowly but steadily 
winning its way in the hearts and consciences of 
her be°l citizens. George W. Finney, an agent 
of the American anti-slavery society, has been for 
some time laboring in New Jersey. The last E- 
mancipator contains an account of the formation of! 
a new society at West Milford, Passaic county con¬ 
sisting of seventy-five members. Isaac Smith, 
President. Jos. L. Fitzgerald, Secretary.— Perm. 
Freeman. 


race must, and will drive 
other. 1 look upon s’ 
sible condition o n wh: 
them country can long e 
would s 


SEW MAP OP OHIO. 

Thi# new and splendid Map is now in the course of deliv - 
cry, and subscribers will be furnished as fast as the agent 
can supply them. 

Extract Irom the Report of the Committee of the Trus¬ 
tees and Visitors of common schools of Cincinnati. 

••That they have carefully examined said Map, and the 
ighly rcqio table testimonials in its favor and do not liesi- 
ite in raying that wc behove it to be one of the best execu- 
•d and most correct Maps of our state that wo have ever 

“ Resolved , That the President he authorised to purchase 
thirty copies of Doolitllc Sc. Munson’s Map of Ohio, for the 
use of the common schools of Cincinnati.” Which teport 
was accepted and resolution unanimously adopted, March 
1839. 

Columbus, June, 8, 1838. 

In compliance with the provisions of our act of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly passed Jan. 27, 1838. We have examined 
and do approve of Doolittle & Munsons Map of Ohio. 

J JSEPH VANCE, Goc. of Ohio. 
n B. Hiun, .Sec. of Stas; 
ove Map is for sale at the publisher* room* (up 
stairs) corner ol Main and 5th st. Cincinnati. Also seetion- 

Maps of Iowa, and Wisconsin Territories, pocket maps of 

diana, Illinois, and Kentucky. Mitchels large Maps of 
the United States, and World, large Maps of fndfama- 


NOTICE. 

—The following notice should have been | 
Please let it appear as soon as possible 
Philanthropist. 

Fours, &e„ Jaatr-s McCo 

Indiana. 

Comnitlee oj the Indiana S. .4. A Soe.- 
s of this Committee are requested to, a 
4th day of June, the day preceding the 
reling ot the Indiana S. A. 8. Soc., al 4 o'clock. P. M. 
the Sand Creek Presbyterian church, f*ugil unvnshi 

Business of importance- » expected, to come before th< 
tmmillee. 

JAMES McCOY, Recording Secrefar 


Evecutix 
TuesJay th 


granted by thousands, that political freedom con- e 
sists in the right to take away the personal pee- [ ot 


ereiunlV. The latter, however, in the judgme 
Mr Fox, as above quoted, when compared w.th j 


Outrageous. —An attempt was lately made 
blow op the Anti-Slavery Depository in Hartford, 
Con. A quantity of Gun-powder was placed before 
the door and fired by a slow match. The building 
was a good deal injured, but the three person 
were not hurt. _ 

Tub Slave Trade. —The British Government 
are putting twenty brigs of war in commission lo 
put down the siavetrade carried on uuder the Por¬ 
tuguese flag. 

The American Bible Society. —The twenty- 
third anniversary was held on Thursday, at the 
Tabernacle. The venerable John Cotton Smith; 
President, in the chair. The Rev. Robert Alder, 
of London, and the Rev. Mr. Breekenndge, of 
Baltimore, were among those who addressed the 
meeting. A donation of SI,000 was announced 
from Air. Douglass, of Covers, Scotland. 

A second supply of bibles to the United States 
was now voted—-ten years having elapsed since the 
first. The sum of $35,000 is earnestly solicited 
of the auxiliaries to meet the foreign supply. No 
less than twenty-five new auxiliary societies have 
been formed within the year —one of which is in 
Wisconsin, one in Iowa, and-one in Texas. The 
receipts are $95,000, being $10,000.over the pre¬ 
vious year. Near two and a half millions of bi¬ 
bles have been issued since the formation of the 
Society. The issues during the past year inclu¬ 
ded bibles in seventeen different languages.—New 

York Star. 


In the press, and shortly will be produced. No l» 
Captive, or the Great Western Diologiane, titling 
Private Jails, Factories, the Slave Trade, the Calilioose ant 
other Curiosities of N. Orleans, in Dialogues between Hi 
ry and Plain John. By ALIQUIS HOMO. 

This work is intended to be plain, true, full of pictui 
and pledged to “certain Inalienable Rrghts,” 

May 8th, 1839. _ 


The Annual Meeting of the Indiana Stale Anti-Slat 
Society, will be held al the Sand Creek Presbyterian Chun 
Fayette Township Decator Co. Ia. five or six miles V 
East of Greenshurgh the 1st Wednesday of June at U o c 
A M Persons or delegates unacquainted in the neigh 
hood,’ arriving the evening preceding the day. of meaun 
he road from Brookville or Connersviiln, w-shtr 
„.||| enquire for Lather A.Donnell, Samuel Donn 

Jowph’p. Rankins, Andrew Robi«m, or Preston Hopki 
From Rushville or Columbus v,a. SpnnghiU, for John C. 
Thomas or James Donnell. Be*-. Janie# Worth. Geo. 
Wm. Anderson, John C. Cogan, SamueteA. John, C. 
Thomas Donnell. Those yta. Napoleon. 




A. C?McCoy! George McCoy.Rob’t. M. JamesCy,n, 
Thomas Hamilton, James McCoy, George M. Hopktn 
Alexander McCoy. 

CYRUS HAMILTON A Committee of 
THOMAS HAMrUTOA, V _ irron ^, 

GEO, A. ANDERsON, j 

p S The Christian Journal will please rnserta. 

the lime and place of said meeting. 

April ISth V839. 

tiaciunati Canal Marklc 

CixcisxjTl, March 19, 1.839j 

Flour, (from boats) 
do City Mills, 6 00 

Com,. “ “ 50 
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Butter, fresh, 

LarJ . , ,, 
Pokk— .Clear is held 
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it to take from others that 
Which never can be thine! 

' steal what never can be bought, 
And call thy right divine 1 

it to bind thy brother down 
With Slavery’s cursed chain, 
an on his sorrows cast a frown 


it to stenl thy brother man 
Prom child, from home, from wife— 
d Lynch the noble soul who can 
Desire him happier life 1 

t to scourge his body sore 
PVith loaded whip atid lash 1 
t to feed upon his gore, 
iud sell his soul for cash 1 

■ to torture him to death 
iVith anguish keen and slow! 
if I please prolong his breath, 

Iis misery and wo1 

t to hide him from the word 
)f life which God hath given, 
r let him know there is a Lord 
Vho ove rules in heaven 1 

And this is liberty they say 1 
How many lives it cost! 

And then its Champion, Henry Clay, 
Our glorious county’s boast!! 


-* for Thursday last, contained the following notice: 

"XjrTEiiKSTiSG Public Mketinc.—A meeting will be 
held this evening m the assembly chamber, when the case of 
three free citizens, sold as slaves in New Orleans, will be 
laid before the meeting by the committee appointed from the 
city of New York to submittheir case to the constituted au¬ 
thorities of the state, with a view to their liberation. An 
interesting detail of facts will be given by one of the com¬ 
mittee, who has just returned from the south with one of the 
men, whom he has rescued from slavery. The members 
of assembly and the public, are respectfully invited to at¬ 
tend. — Friend of Mini. 

The N. Y. House of Assembly.—W e briefly mention¬ 
ed last week, that the assembly of this State had passed a 
bill grantmg ajury trial to all persons in this State claimed 
as fugitives from service or labor in other stales. For this 
we gladly gave them due credit, without stopping to com¬ 
ment upon the less creditable fact that they had produced 
no report upon the anti-slavery petitions, as a whole, inclu¬ 
ding other important topics. 

Cj - Editors should not war against each other—it is gen¬ 
erally an unprofitable business, so far as the editors are con¬ 
cerned—and almost always of a nature, the reverse of edify¬ 
ing to the readers. These petty newspaper squabbles should 
always be avoided if possible—but when a conductor of a 
newspaper is compelled through self-defence, or any other 
sufficient motive, to draw the sword, let him lay on the 
strokes thick and heavy—let him remember the advice of 
Addison: “If we must lash one another, let it be with the 
manly strokes of wit and satire; for 1 am of the n!d philos¬ 
opher s opinion, that if t must suffer from one or the other, 

I would rather than it he from the paw of a lion than the 
hoof of an ass.”—.Her. Jour. 

Ocrti City, never was more flourishing. Industry 
strikes the hammer on every street. Numerous dwellings', 
atores, and workshops are erected in every part of the town. 

1 he river is covered with craft; the landing crowded with 
busy boats. The Queen City is herself again. Other pla¬ 
ces have made their boast, but they arc as far behind as ever. 

I he green hills of “our village,” still look down on a bnsy, 
happy, smiling people; still increasing in numbers, wealth, 
and we trust, in the strength of sound hearts and cultivated 
understandings.— Cin. Chronicle. 


*<*>!> OAK. SEMINARY. 

The Spring Term of Red Oak Seminary will commence 
■ on t&e fersfe of May; tuition paid in variety j a advance. 

TO PHII,ANTHBO^STS. 

The undersigned having spent twenty.two years of his 
life in slavery, and now, nearly eighteen in terrible physical 
afflictions it will be seen, as I am on the eve of completing 
my forty third year, that consequent abject poverty is mine. 

Recent circumstances have transpired, which render it 
impossible for me to keep together, and longer sustain my 
family. I have three sons for whom I wish to obtain good 
situations. I wish them to be brought up to industry, with 
thoroughly sound morals and Religion, but not with secta¬ 
rianism. The first has completed his eleventh year. The 

second will be ten years in April, and the third - in May 
next. This forced separation hursts my heart, but lam 
obliged to submit. My bodily powers are worn. Bat, my 
children. my dear children, let me go by the board, hut let 
them stand up. I trust God will provide for them. I shall 
greatly rejoice tf they can at least, obtain an elementary 
English education. I trust there will be applicants imme¬ 
diately, and will be glad to know something of their princi¬ 
ples and character. RICHARD MORAN. 

Near Larsrenceburg, Indiana. 

N. B.—I am not desirous that they should be raised either 
i n cities or villages. . ^ May ith, 1839.—if. 

love: love:: love:: 

A complaint of the heart, growing out or an inordinate 
longing after something difficult to obtain. It attacks per¬ 
sons of both seres, generally between the ages of fourteen 
and thirty; some have been known to have it at the age of 

Symptoms. — Absence of mind, giving things wrong 
names; calling tears nectar, and sighs zephyrs; a great fond’ 
ness for poetry and music; gazing on the moon „nd stars; 
toothache, bleeding at the nose; loss of apetile, neglect of 
business; a loathing for all things save one: bloodshot eyes 
and a constant desire to sigh. 

Effects.—A strong heart-born; pulse high, stupidly elo¬ 
quent eyes; sleeplessness, and all that 3ort of thing; at times 
imagination bright; powers of roses; winged cupids, and 
bultCredpeas; and then again oceans of despair, racks, tor- 


where it has been used, has it failed to give immediate relief 
to the infantile sufferer. 

For sale at Dr. Evans’ principal Office 100 Catham street, 
New York; also by 

S. C. PARKHURST, 

23 Lower Market at., near Main, Cincinnati, 0.; And by 
Dr. Win. Evans’ authorized agents throughout the United 
Stales, See list of agents in this paper. 

DR. W. EVANS’ 

Celebrated Fever and Ague Pith. 

This widely extended and most admirable remedy for Fe¬ 
ver and Ague, and other Fevers, which has already rendered 
such benefit, and proved a sure and speedy cure for the 
above named disorders, is particularly recommended to pub¬ 
lic notice. 

On first feeling'the premonitory symptoms occur, it is 
advisable at once to clear thoroughly the stomach and bow¬ 
els. In no way can this be belter and less inconveniently ef¬ 
fected than by taking a few doses of Dr. Evan's Purifying 
Pills, the value and well authenticated virtues of which med¬ 
icine have been, and still are, too apparent to call for furth¬ 
er comment. They tend to promote a healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and render the system capable of receiving with 
benefit the Invigorating and Strengthening Pills. Direc¬ 
tions are as follows: Take four of the Purifying Pills on 
the first secession of Fever, and continue the same number 
every other night, till with the additional use of the Invigo¬ 
rating Pills, a permanent cure obtained. 

Take three of the Invigorating Pills in the morning, three 
at noon, and three in the evening, on the days when the at- ! 
tacks do not occur. i 

(Fj“The attacks usually occur every other day. 

[Tj’Price One Dollar a peck containing both kinds of I 
Pills. 

Sold at Dr. Evans’ Medical Establishment, 100 Catham I 
street. New York. I 

A iso by Dr. W. Evans’ authorized agents throughout 
the Union, see list of agents. 

THE BARON VON HUTCHELER HERB PILLS. 

These are composed of Herbs, which exert a specific ac¬ 
tion upou the heart, give an impulse or strength to the arte¬ 
rial system; the blood is quickened and equalized in its circu¬ 
lation through all the vessels, whether of the skin, the parts 


THE MISSES BLACKWELLS’ 

In thanking their friends and the public, for the unusuall; 
flattering patronage they have received, would state, tha 
they are ready to take a limited number of Boarding Pupils 
and believe that their former experience, in tuition, will m 
sure the comfort and improvement of those entrusted t< 

1 MISsTbLACKWEI.L, Teacher of Music and Singing 
informs her friends and the public, that she will be hoppy 
to instruct in those accomplishments, at her residence, on 
East Third Street, between Lawrence and Pike, where she 
will have constantly on hand, an assortment of very supe¬ 
rior Pianos, at the New York prices. 

PIANO FORTES, 

Of very superior style, from the House of Stoddard & 
Co., N. York, also a large and fashionable assortment ol 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, just received by Miss Black- 
well, and for sale at her residence on East Third st., between 
La wrence and ’Pike. 

January 21, 1_tf. 

THE ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 

250 , 00 ©. TRUMAN <$- SMITH. School 

Book Publishers, 150 Main street Cincinnati—Continue 
the publishing of the Eclectic Series of School Books, by 
President McGuffcy and others. No School Book enter¬ 
prise in the United States has received an equal patronage. 
In the short time the series has been before the public, about 
T-ivo Hundred- and Fifty Thousand copies have been pub¬ 
lished. Their greatjexcellence has gained for them the ad¬ 
miration of Educaters, and they are generrily adopted as 
standard class books -in the schools of Western and 
South States. 

Two highly important works—Professor Mansfield’s ‘Po¬ 
litical Grammar,’ and Miss Beecher’s ‘Moral Instructor,’— 
have recently been added to the Series. 

Movember 20th, 1838. 44-3w. 


^ General Agents. 
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the thought that they 
:ep sadness sullenly r 
a his body’s bondage 
his generous nature,: 
net's with his fate, pa 
nd them Slaves —but 


matical constructs 
sufficiently plain f 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CO.\FECl IOnARi 

East corner afjr'cic if- North Streets, 


Dyspepsia five years standing. 

I Sutherland of 608 Water street, had been se- 


"*• J antes Kttchey, Franklin. 
James Morrow, South Hanover 
Wm. Beard, l.ibcrty. 

Rev. John J. Miter, Knoxville. Knn-, 


and Bilious Afftetion. 


SILAS 

F. & A. S. EVANs, Hills 
WM. HtBBEN. Wilming 
WEBSTER, MELVIN & 
J. R. ROBINSON, Ports® 
S. C. PARKHURST 23 


































































































